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FOR LOVE OF MARTHA QUINTAL. 

BY W. H. HACY. 


What do you suppose ails Rodney late¬ 
ly?” asked old Tim Bolles, as lie sat smok¬ 
ing his pipe on the windlass-end, while 
several others of the watch were grouped 
near him, so that the question was put, 
generally, to all of us. ** He seems to hare 
something wearing upon his mind. Just 
now he relieved me at the wheel, and he 
was 60 absent-minded, I don’t really believe 
he understood what course he was to 
steer.” 

** Why, didn’t he repeat the course after 
you?” was asked. 

“Yes, he did; but it was in a kind of 
mechanical way, like a man might do that 
was dreaming. He has had a queer streak 
in him ever since we left Pitcairn’s; and 
^sometimes I think he’s limy.” 

“ I know what ails him,” spoke up 3’oung 
Green, Rodney’s chum. “ He’s love- 
cracked, and that’s the whole truth of the 
matter.” 

“ Love-cracked I After what woman ?” 

“Martha Quintal.” 

There was no need to ask further ques¬ 
tions. Every one knew who Martha Quin¬ 
tal was; the belle of Pitcairn’s Island, 
whose bright glance and ravishing form 
had fascinated mpre than one susceptible 
young seaman, ambug the many who had 
made dymg visits to that romantic islet. 

“Well, I suppose he’ll get over it by the 
lime we get to Valparaiso,” said old Tim, 
after a short cogitation upon what he had 
heard. “ It’s of little use, his making him¬ 
self spooney about any girl at Pitcairn’s, 
for everything there is lahoo to outsiders.” 

“You don’t know Rodney Gove as well 
as I do, if you think so,” returned Green. 

It’ll be a long day before he’ll get over it, 
if he ecer does; and what’s more, if there’s 
a possible way for him to get back to tbe 
island, he’ll manage it.” 

“ But he can’t get there in this ship. It’s 
not likely she’ll go that way again.” 

“That’s true,” was the reply. But 
Green would say no more, and, by break¬ 
ing off the subject abruptly, seemed to in¬ 
dicate that he had already said more than 
he intended. If he knew of any plan of 
deserting, on the part of Rodney Gove, as 


was not unlikely, he had no idea of betray^ 
ingit. With a keen sense of honor, as 
sailors understand the word, he would keep 
his friend’s secret, and “die in it at the 
stake.” 

Our visit to the surf-bound shores of .Pit¬ 
cairn’s Island had been made about two 
weeks previous to this conversation, and it 
was during our slay of three days that 
young Rodney, in his visits to the shore, 
had lost his heart, past all recovery, as he 
then thought. 

Martha Quintal was, as may be conjec¬ 
tured, a lineal descendant, in direct line, 
from the mutineer Matthew Quintal, one 
of the associates of Fletcher Christian, in 
the Boimty affair. She was one of the 
finest specimens of the race which have 
sprung from the union of those English ad¬ 
venturers with the Fayaways of Tahiti; a 
race who owe much of their physical beau¬ 
ty to the regularity of their lives, their 
simple abstemious diet; still more to their 
ignorance of the torturing appliances 
whereby a h^her type of civilization seeks 
to improve upon nature, in shaping and 
ornamenting the female form divine. 
There is to be seen in these young women 
a happy union or blending of 4he robust 
and the graceful. Their faces beam with 
smiles, indicating unruffled good-humor, 
while all their acts betray the perfection of 
unsophisticated innocence, united with a 
degree of modesty that would do honor to 
the most virtuous and enlightened people 
ou earth. Imagine, reader, not a colony, 
but a race indigenous to the soil, number¬ 
ing less than a single hundred, dwelling in 
a little world of their own, to whom all the 
rest of mankind are foreigners! And for 
a government, imagine the old patriarchal 
system, preserved nearly in its pristine 
purity, as handed down from old Jack 
Adams—with woman suffrage grafted upon 
it—and say if this green isle of the Pacific 
be not a nearer approach to Utopia than 
any spot with which you are acquainted? 

As the island is so small, it was fore.seen 
that ere many years it must be fully stock¬ 
ed with population, by the operation of tbe 
law of natural increase, and care had been 
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taken to prevent immigration. Thus the 
serpent had been kept out of this !Eden, 
and the moral status of its inhabitants 
might truly be called, at the time of our 
visit, one of primeval innocence. 

The love of my shipmate for the Quintal 
girl was a hopeless one,-even had she loved 
him in return, of which he had no satis¬ 
factory evidence. At least, he had none 
such as would have satisfied any uninter¬ 
ested party, though he may have deluded 
liimself with the belief that her heart was 
to be had for the asking. But there was 
not one chance in a thousand that the suc¬ 
cessor of old Adams would have permitted 
him to dwell among his people; and, with¬ 
out the patriarchal sanction, such a thing 
was not to be thought of. And as for en¬ 
ticing Hartha to elope and go to a foreign 
land—but thereby hangs a tale^ataleof 
true woman’s trust, and of man’s villany, 
such as devils might blush at. Its victim, 
enticed on board an English brig, never 
again saw the laud of her birth. Flung 
away at Tahiti, like a womout toy, she re¬ 
fused all offers of a passage back to Pit¬ 
cairn’s. She could only be received as-an 
outcast, she said; and so, broken-hearted-^ 
a mother, hut no wife—she died at the 
island of Anitua, where her child was 
known to have been living many years 
later. The truth found its way back, and 
the lesson was not lost upon the mmdens 
of Pitcairn’s. 

But it was only wasting breath, as we all 
soon discovered, to rally our young com¬ 
rade about his infatuation. Hopeless, as 
all knew it to be, it had become a part of 
his very existence, and even the allure¬ 
ments of Valparaiso had no effect in wean¬ 
ing him from it. The night before we 
were to sail from that port, Bodney Gove 
was missing—having deserted, as Green 
expressed it; “jiot that he loved his ship 
and shipmates less, but that he loved Mar¬ 
tha Quintal more.” 

It was several years ^terwards that I fell 
in with him, in New Bedford, going out sec¬ 
ond mate of a barque to the Indian Ocean. 
My first question, after his hearty greeting, 
was: 

“Why did you run away from themiip, 
Rodney?” 

“For love of the Quintal girl,” he an¬ 
swered at once, in a tone that satisfied me 
he was quite heart-whole then, whatever 
be might formerly have been. 


“ Of course you never saw her again, 
though ?” ^ 

“ Of cotnse I did, then.” 

“ Come, tell me all about it” 

We adjourned to a convenient little mom 
in a refreshment saloon, where Bodney 
spun his yam, which I ^ve as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 


When I found the ship had gone to sea 
without search being made foiftne, 1 kept 
on my guard for a few days, suspecting 
some trap, such as lying outside the har¬ 
bor and sending a boat in by night But 
after a week had passed, X felt pretty safe 
that the ship had kept on for her cruising- 
ground, and must be many hundred miles 
out in the Pacific. X was glad enough to 
be free, and for the very reason 1 have 
given, and no other. My destination was 
Pitcairn’s Island, though I had no definite 
idea how l was to get there, I had serious 
. thoughts of getting a boat—stealing or bor¬ 
rowing one—and undertaking the voyage# 
alone. 

X even entertained the idea of as^ciating 
two or three desperate adventurers with 
me, such waifs of fortune as may be picked 
up any day on the Spanish main, and cut¬ 
ting out one of the little coasting vessels 
that lay moored in the bay. 1 could then 
assume command of my own vessel, bear 
away for the enchanted island, abduct my 
ladylove after the manner of a kni^t of 
old—young Lochinvar, for instance—and 
range the seas in triumph, living upon love 
alone. Of course Martha loved me in re¬ 
turn; maidens always do in snch cases. 
The stem parent mi^t enter his protest; 
stem parents always do, you know, but 
love laughs at them. 

It. never occurred to me‘that I knew 
nothing of navigating the schooner, if I 
took her. X must have thought that a 
blind ipstinct would shape a course direct¬ 
ly for Pitcairn’s. Martha Quintal was my 
compass, fliagnet, pole, anything, in fact; 
there was no such thing as going astray. 

In short, I don’t know what wild schemes 
I didn’t let my thoughts run upon, all 
tending to this one great object. But be¬ 
fore 1 had got any one of them into shape, 
so as to attempt its execution, I was saved 
the folly of making either a criminal or a 
suicide of myself, by learning that the 
English ship Cornwallis, bound to China, 
was going to touch at the island, to laud 
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some supplies of clotking and other neces¬ 
saries for the people, which had been for¬ 
warded to Talparaiso by the British gov¬ 
ernment. Here was my opportunity; but 
on application for a berth, I found the 
Cornwallis had a full complement of hands. 
I bnbed one of her crew, a young fellow 
of my own age, to hide me in the forepeab, 
and thus started on my love-mission to 
claim my bride—as a stowaway! 

Of couree I kept snug out of siglit until 
the ship was broad out in the Pacific, and 
there was no danger of the captain putting 
back to land me. He stormed a little at 
finding one more man on bis victualling 
list than was to be found on the ^ip’s ar¬ 
ticles; but it was too late to remedy that 
discrepancy without throwing me over- 
bbaM, so he accepted the situation. In 
due time we' arrived off Pitcairn’s, and 1 
managed to make mj'self one of the boat’s 
crew who went ashore with the captain to 
land the supplies. "We were received, of 
course, with great rejoicing, and my god-* 
S^dess Martha was among the foremost at 
the water-side to welcome us. She recog¬ 
nized me with great pleasure, and asked 
me how it happened that I had returned 
so soon. ** Because I couldn’t stay away 
from you,” I answered. She blushed, and 
seemed pleased at the compliment, as what 
woman would not be? The blush and 
smile completed my infatuation, and, 
spooney that I was, I never doubted that 
her heart was mine. 

I felt that my fate was cast on that isl¬ 
and, and fully made up my mind for an¬ 
other desertion; if, indeed, I could be said 
to desert from a ship to which I did not 
lightfully belong. So much the better, 
however; the captain would be glad to get 
rid of me, and would make no effort at re¬ 
capture. I look the first opportunity that 
presented itself to steal away from my 
comrades, and soon found a secure hiding- 
place, high up among the rocks. # 

When the time arrived for pushing off, 
search was made for me; but it was near 
night, and the ship a long way off the land, 
so tliat little time could be spared. And, 
as I had supposed, nothing was to he seen 
of her next morning, she having proceeded 
oil her voyage to China, as if to say to me, 
‘‘ good riddance.” 

But when I presented myself among the 
islanders, my reception was not so warm 
as I could have wished. They did not 


want my company^that was evident; and. 
thought it hot at all to my credit that I had 
thus Intruded it upon them. When sum¬ 
moned formally before the patriarch, he 
asked me why I came ashore, and what I 
intended to do there. 

I felt that it was of little use to falsify or 
prevaricate. He probably had received an 
inkling of the truth from my shipmates, 
when they were hunting f®r me, before 
they pushed their boat oi So I answered 
him, boldly, that it was for the love of one 
of the island maidens 1 had taken this step. 

“ is she ?” he demanded, sternly, 
but not angrily. 

“She is called Martha Quintal,” X an¬ 
swered, glancing toward the girl herself, 
who stood near, among the interested 
group of listeners, though all unconscious 
that any such disclosure as this was forth¬ 
coming. 

She colored, with a blush of siuprise, 
but not of interest in me —^that was plain 
enough to my anxious gaze. It was equally 
plain to me, when too late, that I had mis¬ 
taken my tactics. She might not be dis¬ 
pleased with me for loving her {for what 
woman is in such a case?), but she was in¬ 
dignant at the manner of its announce¬ 
ment. Hven had she been free to listen to 
my tale of love told in strict confidence, 
she zhight well object to receiving her first 
knowledge of it from an open proclamation. 

My barometer of hope went down swiftly 
at the glance which took in all this. 

‘‘Martha,” said the patriarch, “ceiq® 
forward.” 

She obeyed, with a quiet dignity and 
composure, now that she bad recovered 
from the first surprise, that made her more 
beautiful than ever. 

“ Martha, did thee know of this?” 

“ No. It is new to me, at this moment.” 

“Thou hast seen this young man when 
he was here before ?” 

“ Yes. As all others have seen him, on 
his visits to the shore, in the ship’s boat.” 

“ Has he ever received arty encourage¬ 
ment from thee to think that he might 
win thy love?” 

“Never.” 

thou not betrothed to Eobert Chris¬ 
tian?” 

“Yes.” And the answer was given 
withont confusion or embarrassment, as if 
admitting a fact which was patent to the 
whole population present. 
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“ Perhaps it were better, under these 
circmnstances, to place thy position beyond 
the reach of all question or doubt. In 
short, to give Kobert Christian at once the 
right to protect thee.” 

The girl bowed her head in silent as¬ 
sent; and Sobert Christian, a stalwart 
handsome youth, who, as 1 learned after¬ 
wards, was a godson of the veritable 
Thursday October Christian, and great- 
grandson of Fletcher, the arch-mutineer, 
came forwaid and stood by her side. There 
was no embarrassment, no soiprise mani¬ 
fested by any one at the snddenness of the 
transaction. Nobbs, the schoolmaster, 
who also acted the part in this little com¬ 
munity of clergyman, physician, justice of 
the peace, and general factotum, per¬ 
formed the ceremony, according to the 
form of the English church, and there and 
then pronounced Bobert Christian and 
Hartba Quintal man and wife! 

Was ever love’s young dream more rude¬ 
ly broken? And I, poor spooney that I 
was, stood by and saw it well done; shook 
hands, in an imbecile way, with the heau- 
tifnl bride and the happy groom; and felt, 
for the time being, that earth had nothing 
worth living for. 

But this feeling did not last long. Hy 
companions made light of my infatuation, 
while they made me at home among them, 
and entertained me kindly, as if they felt 
that my power for harm was gone, and 
they could aSord to dismiss all fears on 
my account. Martha and her proud hus¬ 
band made quite as free with me as did 


the others; and to the certainty that my 
love wus utterly hopeless, was added a con- 
Bcioi^ness that 1 had made an arrant fool 
of myself. All these causes operated to 
effect a rapid cure, and within a week’s 
time I was able to meet the object of my 
once absorbing passion with scarcely a 
throb of the heart or quickening of the 
pulse. 

And there was yet another lesson which 
I learned. Blameless and correct as were 
their lives in that Utopia, there was much 
in their ways and costoms to which it 
would have been very hard for me to have 
educated myself. As old Bolles used to 
say, “ it was all well enough for them that 
was brought up to it” A thousand little 
matters satisfied me that such a life would 
have been incompatible with my tastes; 
and though love might have worked won¬ 
ders, if Martha Quintal had become my 
wife, I have strong doubts whether it is 
not better ordered just as it is. When I 
got a passage away from the island in the 
nezt passing ship, 1 must acknowlege 
that I felt rather glad to leave my kind 
hosts—not omitting her whom I had 
toonght a necessary part of my - existence 
only a few short da^ before. 1 have never 
visited the place since, and it is quite like¬ 
ly they have foigotten all about such a 
foolish adventuier; imt I can honestly say 
that if Bobert Christian is satisfied, I am. 

1 though^ and doubtless the readers will 
agree with me, that Bodney was quite 
effectually cured. So much so that some 
of his conclusions were libellous. 
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The inner liarbor at Honolulu presented a 
lively scone at the close of the month of 
October, 185-. A hundred and fifty ships 
were cromled into that little basin, all moored 
head and stern, with Hying jibbooms in, and 
yards pointed fore and aft, to economize space. 
Fur nearly all the belated ^vhalemen from 
the various Northern crulsing-grounds had 
made their port, and wore refitting; cither 
for home, or l()r a “ betweeu-seasou ” cruise, 
s(nnc hi quest of speruuiceli in the low lali- 
tudes, others among the “ripsacks'’ in the 
Califoruiau lagoons. 

There was not, throughout the wliole fleet, 
a mor«! promising young man, professionally 
considered, than Frank Osborn, of Martha’s 
Vineyard, our mate in the Senator. A man 
of decision and energy, with the courage of a 
lion; a Hercules in physical build, an Adinh 
rablo Crichton in his knowledge of all 
matters pertaining to his calling. 

But, added to all these qualities, Mr. Osborn 
possessed a heart as tender ns a giiTs; and at 
the time of which I write, it was tortured 
with au.viety at the iiou-arrival of the Casco, 
ill wliich ship his younger brother tilled the 
station of hoatstecrer. She had been whaling 
near ns in the Arctic Sea, and we had last 
seen her ofl' St. Lawrence Island at the close 
a^ the season. She was bound to Oalui, and, 
as slie outsailed ns, we liad e.vpocted to find 
her snugly moored in advance of us. 

But a fortnight had now elapsed since wo 
anchored; the last stragglcrsof the fleet were 
dropping in, one by one, and still no signs of 
the (’aseo. Day after day, the an.xious 
hroiher. as ho curried on the duly of the ship, 
ca>t W!-!lnl glances in the direction of Dia- 
mo*nl Hill, hoping to see the wclUkuowu 
Yi^sj.el heave iu sight; at early dawn, and 
again with the last fading twilight, he swejit 
the^ ea-liorizon wiili his glass, becoming daily 
more moody and despondent. 

“S.m b is made her port somewhere else, 
pcrlri]*'.’* said Captain Childs. 

" Not at these islands. I have overhauled 
the Ililo and Lahaina lists; and here’s the 
little «.‘hnonor. Kcoiil Ana, arrived this morn¬ 
ing, direct from all the windward islands. 
Her name Isn’t in the list.” 

“Hauled up for San Francisco, maybe,” 


suggested the captain. As one who feels it 
necessary to suggest somdhiiuj; though ho 
has no belief in it lilmself. 

“No chance of that, sir,” replied Mr. 
Osborn, with a gloomy shake of the head. 
“Captain Taber told me himself he should 
make Honolulu as fast as canvas would drive 
Idm. He had two slight cases of the scurvy 
aboard when we saw him last. She sliould 
have been here, on a common chance, when 
we arriveil.” 

“Tliat's true. Slie must have gone in 
soinowhere before lliis time—if no accident 
lias happened to her.” 

“No sane man, who wished to keep Ills 
crow together, wouhl put his ship’s head in¬ 
side of San Francisco, now. And I know 
that Taber wouldn't he hired to go in there,” 
said the mate. 

“Have you heard from Atooi, to leeward, 
here? She may have touched there, you 
know.” 

“ No, she hasn't been heard from, iherc—or 
hadn’t two days ago. There is a bare chance 
that she may have fallen to leeward of tlic 
whole group. Tliough it’s very unlikely that 
they should liavc hud the tvudes so very 
dilferent from what we did.” 

So, clinging to that last hope, that she had 
fallen to leeward, ami been obliged to keep 
on, to make a Inirbor somewhere further 
south, he dropped the subject for the time. 
There was no longer any chance of seeing his 
brother by waiting at Honolulu; and, the 
Senator being ready for sea, we sailed for a 
short cruise on the Line, 

Wo pushed our inquiries anxiously, on 
board every vessel si)oken during the cruise. 
We again visited the Sandwich Islands for 
our spring outfit and letters from homo, 
meeting there numerous vessels from the 
various Pacific enusiug-grounds, but fidled to 
obtain any tidings of the Casco. She had 
not been seen or heard from on the Califor¬ 
nia coast; and was uuivorsally spoken of as 
.a missing ship, She had gone to the Arctic 
hist season—and had never returned. 

The Sea of Okhotsk was onr destination in 
the Senator; and we arrived off the “fifty 
passage ” very e.aily, to find it so blocked with 
ice tliat we must necessarily spend a few 
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days outside. The captain’s liealth had boon 
failing h)i’ several months, and he had been 
advised to give tip Uie coimnaml of ids vessel 
and remain at Iluiiululu lor medical treat- 
meiit. Ilut he had made up his mind, he 
said, if he must die, to die in harness, lie 
hoped that tlie cliange to a colder climate 
might be benclicial; but it proved the re¬ 
verse. He sank rapidly after entering the 
high latitudes, and on the second day after 
v>c tacked ufTshore, Frank Osborn succeciled 
to tlic command, by Captain Cliilds’s death. 

He had said little about his lost brother 
since we Iiad lellonr spring port. He seemed 
to have fully made up his mind that ho 
should never again hear from John, audio 
have resigned himself to the inevitable. 
.Something of Ids old gayety was gone; ho 
was not as boisterous in Ids merry moods 
among his brother oliieers; but he was still 
Frank Osborn, a little sobered down. 

The remains of our late c<munaudcr were 
launched into their ocean-grave with all duo 
honor and respect. Services wore read by 
Mr. Osborn himself, llie sldp lying liove to 
wiih tlio ensign at half-mast, as usnaJ on 
such occasions, and the cool Arctic air fanning 
our heads, as we stood, uncovered, round the 
coi'jjse on llie main-/leck. Wlien all was over, 
tlic Clew were innstered at the inaiinuast, by 
order of iVio new captain. 

“Hoys,” said ho, in tones which indicated 
no hesitation or diflidonce in view of his new 
position, “ yon undcvslaud, of course, that I 
command the sldp. Tlic voyage will be fol¬ 
lowed np, the same as if Captain Cinlds had 
live<l, and 1 trust to yon all to do your duty 
and help me to make it a successful one. 
Hut I shall change our course, so far as tins 
season’s work is concerned. 1 shall make tlic 
cruise somewhere outside, insiea<l of going 
hill) the Okliotsk. Brace full, Mr. Hudson, 
and down tacks!” And, leaving the sterilo 
blnlTs of Marikun Inland, with the ice-bound 
strait, on our quarter, we bounded on our 
norili-easterly course up the Sea of Kaint- 
sUiUka. 

liittlc cared wo, in the forecastle, about 
tins cliangc of programme. The chance of 
success was as good, for aught wc knew, on 
one grovmd as the other, and wo hud no fear 
that our young cldcf would neglect the In¬ 
terests of the voyage. But we did not fail, as 
we canvassed the subject that night in full 
conclave, to attribute Ids course toallngeri/ig 
hope of learning soinetldng about the fate of 
the Casco and his young brotlicr. 


“ I tell yon, lads,” said old Sam Decker, 
“ the old man has never been able to give the 
hoy up yet.” 

'nie commanding ofiicer would have' been 
spoken of as “ the old man,” even though he 
had been but a child in years. As, in this 
case he was, comparatively sjjeaking; for 
Decker was quite old enough to have been 
his fither. 

“Not that I think he’ll go on any wild- 
goose chase afterliim,” he continued. “ He’ll 
attend to Ids business, trying to fill the ship. 
But I think he has a kiml of wild idee that 
the Casco may he making a kind ofFlying 
Dutcliinan of herself suiiicwltcre between the 
Arctic and tlie Fox Islands.” 

“ Tliat’s far cnoiigli to veer and haul upon,” 
growled Jobsonthe shipkeeper. “Nogood'll 
ever come of chasing phant’m-ships. It’sbad 
enougli to have ’em come in sight of ye, when 
ye can’t help it.” 

“O, dry np with your phantoms! lhat’sVu 
my eye and uiooiisldnc!” put in Dav<5 0rcely, 
a matter-of-fact Yankee from <lown east, 
“There’s no more Flying Diitcliincn racing 
round this sea, or any otlier sea, t))an there 
is bog-trotting Irishmen. A ship’s always a 
ship.” 

“Ay, lad, but a iibant'm isn’t,” was the 
dogmatical retort. 

Greoly niutlered something about “yarns 
for marines,” oidy the last word being over¬ 
heard by the sliipkoeper. 

“Marines, oh?” he burst out, indignantly. 
“ You’d tiuglil to know better Ilian to use ibo 
word to an olif shipmate. Hows’ever, you 
can’t expect much manners from a ehap with 
only one voyage expcr’cnce. You’re giving 
your ’pinion about ‘tin's se.a, or any other 
sea—’ you’ve never doubled Oooil Hope, I 
take it, have yon?” 

“No,” answered D.ave. “ I can’t say that I 
have, yet.” 

“I tliongiit not,” answered tlic otimr.drylj’, 
seeming to indicate lliat tliat elinclicd tlie 
whole argument. “ Hows'ever,” he ic.sumcd, 
after an oracular pause, “ Mr. O.-born—I bog 
his pardon, the old lUiiii—is a wholc-ionlcd 
fellow, and a rare seaman for Ids years. Ami 
that goes a great ways. \Yc ought to bo 
quite willing to follow wheic he leads.” 

Thus Jobson took credit to himself for 
magnauimity, wtdle simply makiii': a virtue 
of necessity. For the young captain was not 
likely to be nuich influenced by his opinion 
or that of any other subordinate. He had 
taken entire coiuiuaud of the ship. 
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We made tlie snowy crags of Behring’s 
Island, and stood in so near that we thought 
we were going to land. But suddenly the 
captain appeared to have changed his mind, 
as if he thouglit it only a w’aste of time. 
Again we swung lier off and ran to the east¬ 
ward across Behring’s Sea, till we fell in with 
right-whales in vast numbers and went to 
work witli a will. 

We had pretty good luck in taking oil, 
though wc had much fog and not a little 
rugged weather to contend with. But I 
noticed lliat tlic ship was always kept on the 
southern tack whenever it was possible to do 
so; so tliat we gradually worked towards the 
land. For we were on the ground that lies 
directly north of the Aleutian Chain, or as 
we usually called them, Fox Islands. Still 
we found the whales plenty and made tlm 
most of clear weather. Captain Osborn was 
much preoccupied in mind, and appeared 
nn^^ioiis to run in still nearer the land. But 
lie never neglected his duty to Ills owners, 
and no lance in our light flotilla of boats did 
more execution than his own. 

Wc had lain, wrapped in fog, for three days, 
witliout seeing so much as a patch of blue 
sky, thougli we <lid not mind it mucli, as w’o 
were busily employed in securing the spoils 
wo liad captured during the last open 
weatlicr. We had got into thirty fathoms of 
water, with whirling eddies or tide-rips about 
us, when the fog p.anially cleared and wo 
found ourselves within two miles of the land, 
a rugged pile of volcanic upheavings, looking 
dreary and barren enough. 

“Younaska!” exclaimed Captain Osborn, 
at the first glance. “ Seel here’s the passage 
we went through, bound in from tlic Arctic, 
last fall.” Then he added, in a lower tone, 
while a shade went across his fine face, “ It’s 
just about vvhere the Casco would have come 
through, too, as she must have had about the 
sjune winds.” 

As there was but little W’ind stirring, and 
ti\c cuvrculs wove v\\\cevla\u and Itcaciierous, 
tlic anchors were made ready for letting go. 
We knew not how soon the fog might shut 
down again; in which case wo could bo 
guided only by the depth of water, and by our 
sense of licaring if in the vicinity of breakers. 

This chain of islands forms a dangerous 
barricade across the NorllrPacific, extending 
more than half tlio distance between the two 
continents. Tlie passages through the chain 
are numerons, and comparatively safe in clear 
weather. But ships are often under the 


necessity of running blind, uncertain as to 
what particular channel they may bo 
uavigating. 

But we were nob driven to the necessity of 
anchoring, for a breeze sprang up, which dis¬ 
persed tlie mist, and gave us a view of the 
other island forming the west side of the 
passage. We stretched across towards it, and 
approaching within a mile of tlic shore, 
coasted it along witU a leading ^Yind. 

“ If we had three or four more whales, 
now,” s.aid Mr. Hudson, “oiir voyage rvould 
betnado; and what a time this would be to 
run through! We shall never have a better 
one— Wliat’s that, sir? A flagstafl’?” 

He was pointing, as he spoke, to tlie top of 
a crag, apparently inaccessible to any living 
thing but a goat or a sea-bird. 

“ ’Tis a pole of some sort, and something 
flying from it,” said the second oflicer. “ Hu¬ 
man hands must have niiscd it there. Most 
likely some Bussians that come here sealing.” 

Captain Osborn had as yet said nothing, 
but was surveying it intently through an 
opera spy-glass, a sliort, double affair, very 
convenient for use at the mast-head or In 
rugged weather. He spoke at last, with a 
new light in his countenance, such as had 
not been seen there for mpriths. 

“No Russian planted that! There’s a 
piece of an American flag flying. Bet lier 
come to, Mr. Hudson, head off shore, and 
lower away ray boall” 

So impatient was ho that wc were clear of 
the ship and pnlliiig with all our might, cro 
she had fairly stopped her headway. Wo 
made directly for the spot that looked most 
favorable for landing; and having succeeded 
in doing so, had still a tiresome jaunt before 
us, climbing over rocks which looked as if an 
army of Titans had been employed to throw 
tlicm into hCtips. Tliere wore no traces to in¬ 
dicate the recent presence of man on the 
shelf where we liad landed. A few hlcaciicd 
bones of se.als and other still larger amphibia 
were found, winch might have heionged to 
animals slanglitered the year before. By ad¬ 
vancing inl.and a little, we found it possible 
to ascend the cliff which had sliown us 
notliiiig but a precipitous wall on its se.a-facc. 
And after a toilsome slrngglo, we stood, 
fatigued and blown, upon the summit of the 
pinnacle, with the strips of bunting flying 
over our lieads—tattered remnants of our 
own country’s ensign. 

The staff, which had, beyond question, 
done duty as a whale boat’s mast, was planted 
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in a crcvico between two great boulders of 
rock, ami further secineil U]>riglitby lashings. 
Jt was the most conspicuous spot ou the 
island tor raising a signal, to attract tho 
notice ofpjissing vessels. 

Wcdgod lirmly in a crevice, edgewise, was 
a piece of cedar hoard, such as every wiialcr 
lias, for repairing hoals. The captain jerked 
it eagerly up to the light, and revealed an iu- 
scriplion in black paint: 

“Slilp Casco, of Xew Ijcdfortl, wrecked 
Sept. 27th, 185-. 1-1 men saved. Seek the 
crew at the foot of the cHlls on the south 
side of the islainl.” 

lie turned his face to the southward, and 
looked over the waste of vulcanic rocks, pile 
beyond pile, slrctching away inland. To 
cross the island by that route would bo a 
formidable undertaking, if indeed it could bo 
done at all. Besides, we could be of little 
service wlicn we arrived there, unless tho 
ship were placed in cuimuuuicatioii with us. 

“Backl Back to the boat!” he eruul,leap¬ 
ing from crag to crag in his mad haste, as he 
led the way, down the diz;5y descent. 

liispirctl hy liis ox unple, we were not long in 
regaining our ship. The impatient brother 
could not tliiijk of waiting for another day to 
conmienee operations. Tlie woatlicr, for 
once, was clear; liio nights were short in 
that iatitmle; and diirlaiess settled down 
upon tlio Senator, beading boldly into tho 
passage. Xo one lell the deck that night 
until our anchor was let go, at two hours 
after midnight, when the broad Pacific lay 
open before us to the southward. Ko more 
could be done until dayliglit. 

As soon as the outlines of the land becanio 
oucc more distinct, we ^Yere again under sail, 
running down tho sontliern coast. The 
fcene of the winter-residence of the cast¬ 
aways opened to view within au liour 
afterwards. 

A rude slianty, framed with wreck-hunher, 
and covered with skins of seals and sea-lions, 
stood near the beach, sheltered from the icy 
north winds by a precipitous cliiT which rose 
behind it. The site was just sufficiently re¬ 
moved from this sheltering vvall to avoid tho 
<1angers and inconveniences that might arise 
from heavy snowdrifts. 

Another staff, with no vestige of a flag re¬ 
maining, stood close by the bouse, and several 
casks were standing or lying, here and thek-c, 
by the water side. But no human being ap¬ 
peared to welcome us; and, on landing, wo 
found the place deserted. Over the door of 


the shanty was another piece of board 
fastened up, on which wo read: 

“ Five survivors of the crew of ship Casco, 
wrecked in September last, left this spot, 
which has been bur winter-quarters, June 
Dili, in a leaky whale-boat. Tlic graves of 
nine of our shipmates, who have died during 
the winter will be found Ixdnnd the house at 
the foot of the cliff. We shall try to re.icli 
Onalashka, hoping to find liuman beings 
tljere,or meet with some vessel—Aaron West, 
1st ollieer—Daniel Mills—Osborn— 
Bichard Burns—Manuel l)e Souza.” 

JuneOtlj, only two weeks agol And tlio 
captain's brother was there alive! Ofcj'ursc 
he did not give us much lime to Unger here, 
after learning this. Our observations were 
but Imrried ones. Xo record of tludi- in-o- 
ceedings was found; if any c.Kisted, they had 
taken it with tliem. The story of their terri¬ 
ble winter’s e.vporience was, most likely, un- 
wiiitcn. But each reflcclive mind conld 
supply, in its owm way, the dreadful deiiiils. 

Wc hurried ou hoard, leaving all as wo had 
found it, and lost no time in resuming the 
proseciUloii of our search, which had now, at 
least, a definite object. The captain was 
still further stimulated to c.xcrtion hy the 
cerlaluty that his brother was so recenlly 
alive. Jle reasoned that the castaways wouhl 
keep on the south side of the islands, as most 
likely to fall in witli luunau liabilulions by so 
doing; and the ship's course was sliapcd 
accordingly. 

Three days had elapsed, and, again fog¬ 
bound, we lay under short canvas, finding 
ourselves witliin a few miles of Onalashka. 
Tlie captain walked his narrow limits, chafing 
at tlie fatality which seemed to attend his 
efforts, for he W’as powerless, as to making 
any further search, until a cliange of weather. 

Suddenly, the ship, forging slo^Yly ihvongU 
the w’atcr, met soinctliing on the bluff oflior 
bow with a slight sliock. There coulil ho no 
floating ice here at that season; and, aston¬ 
ished, w’e all ran to tlie side, lo behold a boat 
sunk level with tlie water; only the stern and 
stern-post rising above the surface. Slie was 
vibrating and dancing about from the oft'oet 
of the blow, wliicli liad merely pushed her 
aside, out of our patli. 

She W’as soou Secured and hauled alongside, 
when it W’as found that she had sunk in con¬ 
sequence of a lap having started off, in one of 
her lower streaks, from tho nails rusting out. 
There were no oars, no loose matters—every¬ 
thing had floated away; but under tho stern 
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was a magazine of provisions, in the shape of 
pieces of seal’s flesh, closely packed; and the 
name “ Casco ” was bramlcd in tiio logger- 
head, putting lier identity beyond question. 

Here, tlieii, was an end to the hoi)os whicli 
had, until now, buoyed the captain up. 
Their boat, shattered and “ naii-crazy,” liad 
sunk from under them, and they had miser¬ 
ably perisiied. There could be no other con¬ 
clusion from what w’c saw before us. 

We took the wreck on board, and with sad 
hearts, returned to ourcruisingground. Our 
old success was continued to us, and wo 
turned our faces soutliward in Septetuber, 
with a full ship. But the captain never men¬ 
tioned his lost brother, or in any way referred 
to the subject. It seemed even to have 
passed out of Ids thoughts, ami to have be¬ 
come a part of the dea«l past. 

We had traversed more than a hundred 
degrees of latitude on our honiew'ard route, 
and were nearing Capo Horn witii a cracking 
breeze and all sail set, wlieii a ship, outward 
bound, was reported in sight, almost directly 
ill our track. As we neared her, we recog¬ 
nized her as the Congarec. SJie was strug¬ 
gling gallantly under douhlc-reefed topsails, 
but witli little prospect of rounding tlie cape 
without a ciiango of wind. 

Up went her ensign wlien we had at>- 
proaclied witliin a mile; as if they had just 
made us out, and wished to conuminicatc. 

“ I can’t stop to speak him now,” said tire 
captain. “If he 1ms letters for us I should 
like to get them; but I can’t shorten sail to 
lose the breeze. If it holds, we sliall be in 
the Allantic to-niglit.” 

Tlie ensign of the outward bounder was 
run down—then up, and down again—as if 
there were some special reason for wishing to 
speak with ns. 

“What in the world can he want?” tlic 
captain muttered, in a fretful, impatient tone. 
“His busijjess must be very tugent, to want 
to make me heavo to, now*.” 

Down went the flag, as if tliey Iiad given 
up their point entirely. But as we were 
nearly astern of her, it was liuisted again— 
union down! Such an appeal was not to be 
resisted by any seaman witli a Iieart in his 
bosom—certainly not by Frank Osborn. 
In came our studding-sails; but we had 
run too far on our course to speak her, and 
were obliged to round to in the lee position. 

“He’s coming to us, sir,” said Mr. Hudson, 
as our inalntopsail swung in aback, the light 
sails slatting in the stifl* breeze, for we had 


liad no lime, as yet, to furl them. “ Tlicre’s 
his boat, lowering away.” 

“Captain Munroc! What does your flag 
of distress mean? What can I do for you?” 
inquired our commander, who had recognized 
tlie other wliile lie was climbing the nmu- 
ropes. 

“ O, I only set llmt to make you heave to,” 
was the answer. “ You’ll forgive me for it, I 
know. Let me introduce iny second ofliccr— 
Mr. Osborn.” 

“Frank!” cried the young man, who had 
followed his captain up the side, and now 
leaped into his brother’s outstretched arms. 

“ John I” 

I know of no sight more aifectlng than a 
strong man in tears. Our captain was not a 
man to be asliamed of Ids emotion; and, as 
he strained the younger seaman to his heart, 
many bronzed cheeks among the lookers-on 
were wet, from sympatliy. It soon found 
vent in the orthodox w'ay, as understood 
among seamen and soldiers. 

“Three cheers for the old man and ids 
brother I” said old Sam Decker, huskily, with 
a big tear standing in each eye. 

Tlie mystery of John Osborn’s apparent 
resurrection was soon explained. The five 
survivors of the Casco, after several days of 
suflering, cxliausled with the constant labor 
necessary to keep llieir frail craft afloat, wore 
rescued by a party of Aleutians, who were out 
from Onalaslika in a hayday or skin canoe. 
Their shattered boat was on tlie point of 
sinking wlien tliey were taken from her. 
Though the land was in sight, they were 
many miles from it, and it was hardly possi¬ 
ble tliey could have lived to reach it. 

Bnt they had fallen into good hands, and, 
after rccridting their strength for a few days, 
took passage in a small Bnsslan ‘vessel for 
vSitka, whence they soon reached San Fran¬ 
cisco. John fell in with old acquaintances 
there, who supplied him with the means for a 
quick passage home by tlio Isthmus route. 

Notidng daunted by Ids perils, lie was 
again embarked on a similar voyage. A hap¬ 
py hour was spent by tlie brotliers, and they 
parted, perhaps not to meet again for many 
years. But that was looked upon as a mere 
matter of course by the seamen of the Vine¬ 
yard and Nantucket. Where several sous of 
one family pursue the same adventurous call¬ 
ing, a separation of ten, fifteen oreven twenty 
years is notidng uncommon—broken, perhaps, 
once or twice, by a casual encounter on the 
great ocean highway. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 

BY PAUL OAl4EN\ 


Fate soinotimos works strange mysteries. 
At least so singularly do some events inter¬ 
twine tliemselves with each other, so inex¬ 
plicably do some natures meet and influence 
one another, for evil or for good, that one is 
fain to believe in fate, and loth to ascribe the 
tangled skein of circumstances to mere 
chance. 

Sydney Bruce and Maude Forrest were a 
remarkable couple. So all observers said, 
ami there were many observers, and shiewd 
ones, too, at Newport at the time Mr. Bruce 
and Miss Forrest made their advent. The 
season was particularly gay. There was a 
most dazzling array of beautiful belles, en¬ 
veloped in all the paraphernalia which the 
ingenuity of fashion could suggest, attended 
by elegant young men, and set olfby the rich 
backgrouml of superb matrons and stalely 
fathers. There was music, dancing, riding, 
boating, bathing and all the etceteras. 

Sydney Bruce was one of the highest typos 
of the elegant young American of the day. 
Rather tall, well proporiloned, with an intel¬ 
ligent face, black curly mustache and dark 
eyes, wavy hair brushed back from an intel¬ 
lectual brow, and with a dignified and grace¬ 
ful carriage, he only wanted money and the 
necessary amount of suavity to make him 


one of the lions. And such ho was, for ho 
lacked in none of the requisites. 

But an acute physiognomist would have 
seen a look about the eyes suggestive of a 
possibility of something that did not appear 
on the surface—a latent power of evil that 
needed but to be aroused to make itself felt. 
What was there In Sydney Bruce’s disposi¬ 
tion that caused this vague look of threaten¬ 
ing danger? Surely nothing that had yet 
been called out, for his friends were many, 
and none knew evil of him. llis money, his 
talent, and his agreeable manners attracted 
all towards him. 

lie met Maude Forrest when he liad been 
at Newport three days. lie thought first 
that she was beauty incarnate, then that she 
was the very embodiment of pride. She was 
a tall fair-faced blond, with great masses of 
wavy yellow hair that enveloped her classic 
head like a spray of gold. Her eyes were 
largo, of a deep blue, her mouth was perfect 
in form, and as mobile in its expressiveness 
as a poet’s licart, Iler chin and nose might 
liavo been cut with Angelo’s chisel, and her 
skin was like alabaster, mixed witli the most 
delicate pink tints of the scashell. In form 
slio was simply magnificent, and her carriage 
might have been that of a queen in its statc- 
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llness. But ono could see at a glance that 
she possessed indomitable pride, and a 
thoughtful observer could easily iinagino 
that, although her soul was capable of tho 
most tender emotions, slio was capable of 
crusliing all witli her pride, and stifling tho 
most yearjiing promptings of her heart, shoidd 
occasion demand it. 

It is not to be wondered that Sydney 
Bruce and Maude Forrest, having once met, 
sliould be attracted towards each otiicr. But 
trliy should they have been thrown together? 
Wliy shoidd those two Intense and highly 
individualized natures have met and ivrouglit 
the chain of events that it is my purpose now 
to relate? I puzzle my brain In vain for an 
answer, and repeat that fate sometimes works 
strange mysteries. 

Jtr. Bruce and Miss Forrest were prome¬ 
nading the long piazza ono evening. Said he: 

“ Does this buzz and whirl of fashion, witli 
whicli wo are surrounded and with which wo 
mingle, please yon. Miss Forrest?” 

“ It pleases me very much. I take a great 
deal of delight in it.” 

This reply was rather hallling to Bruce, 
wlio had intended to elicit a very diflerent 
reply from Ids companion, lint he persevered: 

“ 0, there is undoubtedly a certain kind 
of pleasure about it, but do you find it 
satisfying?” 

“Satisfying? Yes. The excitement is 
wliat I crave.” 

“Ah 1 hut is it not a false excitement that 
arouses the mind and nerves it into an un¬ 
natural play?” 

“No sir; I do not think so. If I did, I 
should not bo hero. It is a life that I love— 
for a little widic. Of course, I get enough of 
it in a few weeks, and tlien I am ready to 
settle down in my homo again.” 

Bruce did not reply at the instant. 

“You need not try,” she continued, “to 
draw forth any mock sentimentality from me. 
You may tldnk mo giddy-licaded, if you 
please, but I am not going to deny tliat I 
thoiougbiy enjoy tho fashionable follies of 
this life here.” 

“ You call it folly, and yet you s.ay that you 
enjoy it.” 

“ I say so, and I say it boldly,” she said, 
laughing. “And so do you.” 

“ Do i ?” 

“ Certainly. Have you found no pleasure 
since you have been here—met with nothing 
that was really attractive to you?” 

“0, indeed I have!” he replied, quickly. 


looking into her face with an unmistakable 
meaning. 

Slie drew herself up and blushed slightly. 

“I was not soliciting a compliment, Mr. 
Bruce,” she said, with dignity. 

“I beg that you will not imagine that I 
suspected you. of such a tidng.” And sho 
looked up to see if he was sincere. Tliere 
was no mistaking his sincerity, .as he added, 
gravely: 

“ It was not a mere compliment. I meant 
wiiat I said.” 

For once Maude Forrest was at a loss for 
sometliing to say, and her dignity, for tho 
time being, was unavailable. Slie was silent 
for some moments. At l.ast she said: 

“ Let us go into the parlor, Mr. Bruce, and 
join tho others.” In with tho gay throng 
tliey mingled, and, being together more or 
less, attracted universal attention and wliis- 
pered comments. 

“ What a grand couple!” was frequently 
heard on all sides. 

For tho next few hours the “ grand couple ” 
were togetlier frequently, and it would seem 
that tliey enjoyed each otlier's society greatly. 
It was evident that tliey were congenial 
spirits. 

But Sydney Bruce's mind was a perplexity 
to liimself. Evenings, when he was alone, 
meditating, his thoughts would run thus: 

“ It is strango how I feel towards her. Of 
her beauty there is no question, and herac-' 
complishments are of the highest. She. is 
wonderfully attractive, too, and sometimes I 
am on the point of falling madly in love with 
her. But tlien comes the thought—guard 
yourself, but do not lose sight of her. And a 
feeling of bate comes over me, and I seem to 
be capable of doing her almost any cruelty. 
She would make a grand wife, and do credit 
to any man’s home. She is terribly proud, 
but perhaps no moro so than myself. Her 
smiles seem to Itiro mo on, and a my.sterious 
voice seems to whisper me to follow—but liir 
what purpose? Good heavens! I find myself 
almost loving her and cursing her at the 
same instantl” 

And then he would take a brisk walk to 
drive the subject from him, and the next d.ay 
renew his attentions witli more assiduity 
than ever. 

Maude herself began to receive him witli a 
dignified cordiality, although her manner 
never overstepped certain bounds. Hers w.as 
a nature whose respect and friendship must 
first bo won, and then—.as for love, it was a 
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Tnalter for the most profoonct consUtcralion. 
There was no danger of Iicr losing lier heart 
hastily. Slie was too experienced and self- 
gimrdful for that. 

One day her mother, who was the source 
from whom Maude had drawn all her loveli¬ 
ness and pride, summoned her* to her pres¬ 
ence. Claude wondered what was coming, 
for the manner of the summons was unusual, 
and her mother w'as grave, yet seemed to bo 
tilled with suppressed excitement. 

“ Sit down, Maude." 

lilaude obeyed. Mrs. Forrest, after a 
pause, during which she seemed to be agi¬ 
tated by strong emotions, said: 

“ My danglitcr, you know that our family 
has always been distinguished for pride, and a 
rigid care In guarding its dignity and honor.” 

“I know it,” said Maude. 

“Do you think you are behind tliorestof 
us in lliat quality?” 

“ I Iiope not,” replied Maude, with a slight 
compression of the lips, 

“Could you sacrifice something to avenge 
an insult?” 

“Indeed I could. But why do you ask 
such a question ? Have we been insulted ?” 

“ Never mhul now. I sec you arc with 
Sydney Bruce a great deal.” 

“Well,” replied Maude, coloring, “do you 
not approve of that?” 

“1 cannot tell yet,” said her mother, look¬ 
ing at her searchingly. “You do not love 
him?” 

“ Love him 1 Scarcely, as yet, I hope.” 

“You never must I” 

“Do explain your strange words, mother. 
What is the matter? Is not Sydney Bruce 
what he should be?” 

“ I know nothing against him.” 

“Then why do you talk so? What would 
you have me do?” 

“Guard your heart, Maude,” said Mrs. 
Forrest, impressively, bending forward, “ and, 
when tlie proper lime comes, hmnhlc himV^ 

“Good heavens, niotber! how strangely 
you act and talk,” said Maude. “ Mr. Bruce 
is a gentleman. Why should I humble him? 
and how am I to do it? lie is as proud as 
we arc.” 

“ Listen, Maude. Your mother was hum- 
hied, brought down iiit(» the very dust, once, 
by Sydney Bruce’s father. lie w’as young, 
atid I was young, atid I—yes, there is no use 
in denying it—I loved him. And I fondly 
believed he loved me. For mouths wo went 
together and revcilcd in the sweetest of all 


dreams of youth, that of a pure and perfect 
love. It came to be understood that we 
were to be married, and every one congratu¬ 
lated us on our engagement. We were both 
of good family .and our tastes were congenial. 
Everything w.as going on smoothly, and the 
fiitiiro seemed one bright vision of happiness, 
when one day came a stinging, bitter, accus¬ 
ing ietlcr, taunting me with being false, and 
bidding me a cruel, unregretful farewell. 
From that d.ay afterwards I never saw Mor¬ 
ris Bruce. The false villain 1 His ciiarges 
were made up in his own wicked mind, and 
his lieart never felt the first shadow of love 
towards me. Not one regretful word in the 
letter, not one moment given for refutation 
of what he pretended to liave heard, not one 
sentiment that could have been uttoied by 
one who loved another. He loft me to face 
the world and explain as best I could bis 
absence. O, how humbled I was! The cu¬ 
riosity of .acquaintances .and gossips must be 
satisfied, and 1 was tlic butt of .all tbclr specu¬ 
lation and ridicule. You do not know wliat 
a revulsion in my heart was produced. My 
love clianged to Imte; cverytbiiig tender 
within me w.as hardened and seared over, 
and I became vindictive and rcveugcful. If 
it bad not boon for my pride, I would have 
pined away and died, I think, but as it w.as, I 
put on a bold face, rccov(*rcd my accustomed 
g.ayety, and stood before the world, at least, 
liglit-hcarted .and free .as I was befoic I had 
ever seen Morris Bruce. In tiie course of a 
few years I iiiariicd Lothrop Forrest, your 
father. It was not for love, for I was no 
longer capable of such a feeling. But lie was 
rich, and my ambition was to marry well, 
and thus maintain my pride and baflle my 
ciicinies. Wlien you were fimr years old, 
your father died. He left a handsonie com¬ 
petence, and you know the style wc have 
lived in. Y'ou are handsome and accom¬ 
plished, and c.'in attract any one you choose 
towards you. You can win the ndmlratloii 
of the proudest man that walks, and If you 
try you can win his love. 

“And now it is for you, If j’ou will, to sat¬ 
isfy the restless cr.aving th.at has for so m.ai>y 
years been gnawing at my heart. It is for 
you to avenge the insult and wrong that was 
imposed on your mother. Can you repress 
all tender feelings, crush dow’ii your love, and 
break Sydney Bnice's heart?’* 

Mi-s. Forrest's face was flushed, her eyes 
glowed with an intense excitement, and she 
bent forw’ard towards Maiidc, with an eager 
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appealing looX*, ns she put the question to her. 
Maude looked vacantly out of the window 
and pondered In her own secret soul for some 
moments. She put the question to herself; 
‘'Do I love Sydney Bruce?” TvetnbUngly 
she weiglied it in the balance of lier heart, 
and answered, *• No.” Then she turned to 
her mother with a cold look and said: 

“Jf all you tell me is true, if there arc no 
palliating circumstances, I consent to act as 
your tool 1” 

“All I liavc stated is true. Morris Bruce’s 
accusations were utterly without foundation. 
He wounded mo and humbled me out of the 
malignance of his own heart. O, it would 
kill me to see you marry his son; it would be 
the most exquisite joy to see you bring him 
down!” 

“That Is enough,” replied Maude. “Now 
let mo go and tliink.” 

Tims the compact was sealed, and the 
wounded heart, turned to stone by its terri¬ 
ble experience, exulted in an unnatural joy. 


Sydney Bruce was accuStomed to go to 
New York occasionally during his stay at 
Newport, to look over business afiairs that 
(Icmamlcd his attention, lie rarely remain¬ 
ed on these occasions more than one day, 
and never more than two. It so happened 
tliat during the very conversation just re¬ 
lated as having passed between Maude For¬ 
rest and her mother, ho started on one of 
tliesc brief Journeys. 

Having transacted his business, he sat in 
ills room in tlie evening, with a few idle 
hours before liim. He reclined in his chair, 
smoking and thinking of Maude Forrest. 
“She is certainly a most lovely girl,” ran liis 
thoughts, “but—ah! there’s the mb.” 
lie mused profouiully. 

At last witii a sudden impulse he turned to 
his private desk, opened it, and drew forth 
some ancient looking documents. They 
wore papers lea by Ids fatlier, who had tiled 
some ten years before, which Im. liad never 
yet examined thoroughly, lie had hamlled 
tltein over a number of times, but there were 
many that had not been unfolded. Opening 
an old diary, a few sentences caught his eye, 
ami he began to grow Interested. 

“Hum!” lio muttered. “I did not know 
that my father was ever concerned in a love 
scrape.” 

And then he read the story of Morris 
Bruce’s acquaintance with one Lydia Merton, 
how they loved, became eng.iged, and how 


finally indubitable evidence reached him con¬ 
cerning falseness on her part. The diary ran 
thus: 

—It cannot be doubted. She is 
falsity itself. 0, that I should have been de¬ 
ceived by her! But she shall pay for Imr sin. 
She shall know that I am not to he trifled 
with. 

“ June 3.—I li.ave written her such a letter 
as she will remember all the days of her life. 
1 shall leave to-morrow, never to look on her 
face again. Curses on her and hers. May 
she never know what happiness is in this 
life. May her children be miserable, and bo 
deceived ns I have been. Let all that belongs 
to her and me bo separated forever. Good- 
by, love, and welcome hate to iny anguished 
bosom 1” 

Then thoro were memoranda of a long 
jourtiey, interspersed with many bluer veflee- 
lions. One sentence, evidently written in a 
moment of great bitterness, read: 

“ May niy children live to make her chil¬ 
dren miserable.” 

“By George!” he muttered, “ the govern¬ 
or took it to heart, didn’t lie? Very much as 
1 should do, I think, If a woman should play 
me false,” 

Ho looked further, but discovered no other 
entries relating to the subject. Then ho 
pulled forth a quantity of folded slips of 
paper with winch the pocket in the diary 
was stufled. A scrap cut from a newspaper 
caught his eye, whicli read thus: 

“Maiuiied.— On the 31st of August, 1835, 
by the Kcv. Stephen Blossom, Miss Lydia 
Morton to Mr. Lothrop Forrest.” 

His heart gave a great bound as be read 
this. His brain took a rapid train of thought. 

“ Can it ho possible!” he exclaimed. “It 
would be a most strange coincidence. Can 
this lovely girl be the daughter of that falso 
woman? And is it enjoined upon me to 
make her miserable?” 

He read no more, but gathered up all the 
papers, placed them in the desk, and locked it. 

“ I’ll dream on this,” he thought, “ ami in 
the morning I’ll find out wliether this Mrs. 
Forrest is tlie wife of Mr. Lothrop Forrest.” 

Next day he started for Newport again, 
itavlng gained the information be desired. 
His suspicion was confirmed. “What is to 
be the residt?” was his constant thought 
during the Journey. It seemed like a baleful 
omen—this girl being thrown across his path, 
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she so lovely, and proud, and beautiful, and 
yet the daughter of his father’s greatest ene- 
mj’. “ Of course, it is out of the question for 
me to ever marry Iier now, but what might 
have happened if 1 had not ha)>pciicd to 
stumble across those documents?” He ask¬ 
ed himself this question, and longed, yet 
dreaded, to meet her again. But by the time 
he reached Newport liis mind was made up. 
He would sound her, make her intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, draw her out, make a little love 
to her if necessary, and find out if she were 
like what he judged her mother must be. 

He had been two days at Newport before 
he saw Maude Forrest. Then she came 
down in the forenoon, in a morning wrapper, 
looking pale Mid interesting, lie hastened 
to meet her. 

“ Is it possible that you have been ill, Miss 
Forrest?” he asked, In a tone of genuine in¬ 
terest. “-I have missed you since my return 
from New York, but had no idea anything so 
serious was the matter.” 

“Ah,” siic said, smiling, “ it is pleasant to 
he rememberfid by one’s friends. It has been 
nothing very serious. Only a slight iudispo- 
sitioji. When did you return?” 

“ Day before yesterday,” was the reply, as 
ho wondered at her sudden unbending in 
calling him “friend.” “Have you entirely 
recovered ?” 

“ 0 yes, I think so,” she replied, in a slight¬ 
ly weak voice, coiTCspondlng well witli her 
pale countenance and slightly subdued man¬ 
ner. It became her wonderfully well—that 
subdued manner—ami Sydney Bruce looked 
on her, almost fascinated, as he wondered 
whether it were caused by her illness or by 
his presence. He did not flatter himself that 
the latter was the case, although it was a 
pleasant fancy, and he dwelt on it in his own 
mind as he looked at her with his dark mag¬ 
netic eyes. Her lids drooped inuler his gaze, 
and when they were raised again she looked 
far out oil the sea with a dreamy expression, 
and for the inomeut both almost forgot to 
resist tlieir licarls. Would it have been hot¬ 
ter then for true love to have taken its 
course, and they two to liave' followed on, 
over the rough and smooth places, hand in 
liand,.journeying through life together? Who 
shall answer? 

At tliat imwnent Mrs. Forrest appeared, 
sailing toward them in all the majesty of her 
splendid beauty, her proud hearing and her 
regal r(»bes. Hcrproscncebrouaht the yonng 
l>eople to theh* senses again. Both were im¬ 


mediately on their guard, each fondly Imag¬ 
ining the other to be deluded. What a war 
for two young hearts I Each trying to probe 
the other under the guise of simulated blatid- 
ishments, and honeyed words and manner. 
Mrs. Forrest cast a sweeping, searching, sat¬ 
isfied look at them. Mr. Bruce immediately 
rose to greet her. 

“I hope I find Mi-s. Forrest in good 
health,” he said. 

“ I am quite well, I assure you,” she re¬ 
plied. “And you?” 

“ In the best of licalth and spirits,” he re¬ 
plied. “ I have been pained to learn of your 
daughter’s indisposition.” 

“ Yes, Maude has been suiTering with a 
severe headache for two days past, but she is 
now entirely well, I 1 elieve. I hope your 
visit to New York wjis pleasant.” 

“0 yes,” he replied, “as pleasant as a 
return to business this season can he. This 
Is a time when I like to forget care, and de¬ 
vote myself to pleasure.” 

“ Yes. But pleasure cannot exist unmixed 
in this world.” 

“Alas! everyday experience tells us all 
that. Perhaps it Is better so. By the way, 
Mrs. Forrest, has New York been your resi¬ 
dence long?” 

“Only three years.” 

“ You never could have met my father, 
then, wlio, I imagine in his younger days, 
must liave fiourislied in society about the 
same time that you did.” 

Slie looked up quickly and searched his 
countenance. Her heart beat violently as 
she wondered whether any hidden meaning 
lay beneath his words. But she had met as 
consummate an actor as lierself, and his 
question seemed to be the sudden prompt¬ 
ing of the moment. How should she reply? 
There was no time for deliberation, hud so 
she said: 

“Your father? Let me see. It seems to 
me that I remember the name of Bruce.” 
“Mr. Morris Bruce—that was his name.” 
“Yes, I think I did have tlio pleasure of 
knowing liim long ago. It was when our 
family resided in Now York. Afterwards we 
moved to J’liiladolphia, and only three years 
ago again returned to New York. I consid¬ 
er it the preferable city of the two to live in. 
Don’t yon ?” 

“ Yes indeed.” But he was not going to 
allow her to change the subject, and sald,“ Is 
your memory of him distinct? I should very 
much like to hear him described as he looked 
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in his younger days to an acdualntancc.” 

« He knew he was tantalizing her, but she 
could detect nothing beyond a passing inter- 
csl in his luminous eyes. “ Can he know 
siic lliought, and she Iveinblcd inwardly. She 
was in his power, however, If she would liave 
her plan succeed, and hesitation would be 
fatal. 

“Indeed, it is so long since I knew' him,” 
she said, laughing, " that my memory cannot 
be very accurate. I should think he looked 
very much like you. ‘ He w.as tall, erect, witli 
just such eyes as yours, and a proud bearing. 
Tills mucli 1 remember, and very little more.” 

“She is acting,” thought Sydney, as he 
marked lier assumed light manner and forced 
iiulitVorencc. He forbore to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further, and turned to Maude. 

“This bracing sea-breezo ought to revive 
you, Miss Forrest.” 

“ O, it does, wonderfully.” 

He looked at her gravely, and her manner 
betokened meek pleasure at his solicitude In 
her behalf. 

“If agreeable to your inclinations, I sliould 
be pleased to call on you for a ride this even¬ 
ing, Miss Forrest,” ho said. 

“It would afford me great pleasure,” she 
replied, bowing. 

He then bid the mother aud daughter 
gooil-inorning, and departed, leaving them to 
consult over the progress thus far made iu 
their scheme of love-making and heart-break¬ 
ing, wblle he himself meditated on the girl 
and Ills acquaintance with her. 

“At any rate, I have lot tlic mother know 
who 1 am,” ho thought. “She is fully aware 
tliat 1 am tlie son of the man whom she 
cheated. I couldn’t study her face when I 
questioned her, or she would have immedi¬ 
ately suspected that I knew of her past his¬ 
tory. But her voice rvas steady and her 
words as smooth as Itoucy. Perhaps a\\e in¬ 
tends that the daughter shall now cheat me. 
Tliey are both of them hard to understand, 
and I half believe them to be capable of imy- 
tliing hoai’lless. But tliey will find their 
iiiatcii in me. I shall guard iny feelings tvcli, 
filit w ith the lovely Mamie for a while, and 
then draw’ olT, I guess. But Ijy Jove! if it 
were not for what I discovered tlic other 
night, I might be inclined to fall earnestly in 
love with iicv. Siie is magnificent! How¬ 
ever, that is out of the question, and if I 
make her believe I am in earnest, the disap¬ 
pointment will do her iio harm, if she in¬ 
herits many of her mother’s qualities. And 


it is said that tlic sins of the parents are 
visited upon the children—so 1 will only bo 
fulfilling scripture.” He smiled at this thought 
—a smilo in wliich frivolity, deviltry aud per¬ 
plexity were quaintly mingled. 

The days w’eiit on, and Maude Forrest and 
Sydney Bruce were seen togetliev at all hours. 
Tliey came to be one of the standard sub¬ 
jects of conversation among the denizens of 
the place. Every one said that they wore a 
remarkable couple. To all a]?poaraiices tliey 
v.'ere rapidly travelling the road which led to 
what society calls a “splendid match.” 

Three or four weeks passed, and one even¬ 
ing Maude and her luotlicr sat in their room. 

“ The game progresses finely, does it not, 
Maude?” said Mrs. Forrest. 

“Yes,” said Maude, wearily. *‘But has it 
never occurred to you, mother, that when 
the end comes I may be compromised iu 
some way?” 

“Tliere is no danger of that,” was tlie 
quick reply. “ I understand how to manage 
it. It will only be looked upon as a water¬ 
ing-place flirtation. Some people may call 
you heartless, but you will not niiiid that.” 

x^o. 1 will not niiiul it if that is all they 
say.” 

“ They can say no more.” 

“ I will be glad when it is all over. I am 
tired.” 

“ It must be pvishcd to the end nowV’ 

“Yes, I underslaud that. But O, how 
shameful it is to trifle willi sacred feelings, 
and give one’s self up to sucli a heaiTlcss 
game!” 

“ Maude! wiiat do you mean?” 

“ I mean tliat yon are cruel!” was the pas¬ 
sionate reply. “ You cannot iiave a very 
liigh regard for me, to use me so like a tool, 
and make me forget all my self-respect. You 
have me act a living lie I Why did you not 
fight yowr own baUiea?” This was asked 
almost fiercely. 

^Irs. Forrest was alarmed, but she said, 
sternly and coldly, “ Mamie, I should think 
you would be above such exhibitions.” 

“ How can you tliink me above anything, 
after putting me to such base uses as you 
liave?” 

Mrs. Forrest was wily and artful, and fruit¬ 
ful of resource in emergencies. She saw that 
a decided step must be taken in Mamie's 
present stale of mind, else the daughter, 
willful at times as perversity itself, would 
rebel and throw confusion in all licr plans. 
The alarming thought flashed into her mind 
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that Maude was beginning to love Sydney 
Bruce, and would say yes, instead of no, 
when ail all important question should be 
asked. So slie grew cautious and gentle, and 
spoke soothing words. She called up her 
own sorrows, made Maude pity her, and 
finally worked upon lier pride. 

“It cannot be much longer before lie will 
come to the mark,” she said. “And now 
listen to me. Sydney Bruce looks wonder¬ 
fully like his father. Not merely in resem¬ 
blance of feature and form, but the same ex¬ 
pression creeps out, tlic same evil look is in 
his eyes. You must draw him on faster, and 
hasten his downfall. If you do not, he will 
humble you. He will be longer about it, ho 
will seek to Induco you to become his afii- 
anccd. If he should succeed in it he would 
bo all tenderness and nfrcction for a while, 
ami then he would cast you off. Do not 
ask mo how I know; I know it, and that is 
cnougii. It is in him. He is faisc-hearted. 
He cannot change liis nature. His vanity, If 
iiotliiiig else, would lead him to seek your 
smiles and court your love. It mujht lead 
him to marry you If ho were jiGor, but he is 
rich, ami cares iintliing for money. lie Is In¬ 
capable of caring for a loving lieart—ho would 
deliglit In breaking one. But it must bo 
tlio other way. You must bring him down 
and mortify him. There is no help for it, no 
rctieatlng now. You have promised me, 
remember—” 

“Tliere! there! don't talk any longer. 
Wiio said any tiling about retreating? 1 gave 
you my promise, and it sliall be kept. You 
will make mo cra7.y 1” 

“ Only a word more. Do not falter. Call 
up your pride ami spirit, think of tlio past, 
and the consciousness of having resented an 
insult will bo your reward. Come with me 
now, Maude, and lot us take a walk in the 
cool of tlie evening.” 

“No, I prefer to remain liore.” 

“ Very well, my dear, but don’t brood over 
our matters. Or, if you do think about them, 
remember that you arc doing your mother a 
groat service, that you aro gratifying one 
who has always watclied over you with ten¬ 
der care, and whose love will last forever, in 
spile of anyliiiug liiat can happen on earth. 
We arc mollicr and dnuglitcr, and should 
never let anything come between us.” 

She stole softly out of tho room, having 
thus poured gall and honey into her daugh¬ 
ter’s breast. - 

Still the game went on for tho slaughter 


a lieart, and still that heart was on its guard, 
though unconscious of tho plot against iu 
Before the world, tlie coui*so of true love was 
running very smooth, and for once, the an¬ 
cient proverb seemed about to be disapproved. 
The tliiid day alter tlie conversation last 
iiarratcil, Mr. Bruce ami Miss Forrest, just as 
the shades of evening were gatliering, took a 
stroll by the beaeb. Tliey sauntered arm in 
arm, a long distance from where the gay 
lliiong was gatliered, and soon came beneath 
tlie shade of a iuige cliff. Docks were ah 
about them. Over them liiing a Iiuge boul¬ 
der, and iu front of tbcni tlie sea daslicd in 
an angry wbito foam, over rough and jagged 
jioints. Far out a few while sails could bo 
imiistiuctly seen, and from the wide expanse 
of blue water came a cool breeze, briisliing 
across the bared head of Bruce, and waving 
the golden locks of Maude. O, they sliould 
have been true lovers, standing there and 
looking out upon the sea—not false, ami 
scheming, and each watchful of the other! 
After a pause, Sydney Bruce said: 

“ Miss Maude, we have spent many pleas¬ 
ant hours together In this place.” 

“ Yes, we have, indeed.” 

“ I liiigor over them, and dread to have 
them cease, for it may never be our—or at 
least my lot to enjoy such again.” 

“ Why need you say never again ?” 

“Because such episodes in one’s life only 
como at rare intervals.” 

“ That is true,” she said, absently, as if her 
words convoyed iioexpresslun of her thoughts. 

Sydney Bruce watclied licr narrowly, ami, 
feeling Ins way came nearer ami nearer tho 
dangerous ground. “ I liave ciierislicd liopes,” 
he said, “ within the last few weeks, ami 
dreamed dreams tliat peihaps were but mad 
visions of forbidden bliss. My lieart lias sug¬ 
gested things tliat my lijis dare not speak.” 

“ Indeed I” she said. “May I inquire what 
was tho nature of your strange flight of 
fancy ?” 

''Need you Inquire?*’ he asked, suddenly 
seizing her hand. “Do you feel no respon¬ 
sive throbs in your own heart?” Uc gazed 
at her with intense earnestness. 

“Keally, Mr. Bruce,” she said in a con¬ 
strained tone, “ you speak and act In enig¬ 
mas. If you mean—” 

“ I mean nothing,” lie said, releasing her 
hand as suddenly as he liad grasped it. 
“Now look at me, Miss Forrest, ami answer 
honestly. Have you tlie slightest idea that 
we could over be more than friends?” 
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sJW look ol lilm, and lior expression for 
the momeut was one of geuuluo surprise, 
I{o explanation of bis beimviovir suggested it¬ 
self to lier mind. He looked auyiidng b\it 
an abject, appealing lover. And for Ills part, 
be u’as ('([iially astonished at the cool inquir¬ 
ing look she cast upon him. She finally au- 
sucred lilm by saying: 

“Iliope 7J0U lia'c never been so deluded 
as to liave such an idea.’’ 

A faint smile appeared on the face of botli 
Miss Forrest anvl Mr. Bruce, as each sur- 
voyo<l tbc other’s coolness. 

“It seems that we have both boon mis¬ 
taken i/i each other to a ceriaiw extent,” be 
said. 

“Have we?” 

“Yes,” be said, with a severity that took 
all lightness from Iicr manner, “Do not 
deny to mo. Miss Forrest, that you have been 
acting a part.” 

“And you—what have you been doing?” 

“ I have been—slndyliig you,” lio said. 

“ Under the guise of a lover,” slie added. 
“ h not IhiKt aetvug a pun?” 

“.Since we undersland each otlicr in a 
Tnensiiro nows” he s^'ld, sviiiiout replying to 
her quo.‘^tion, “may wo not go into fmtbcr 
esplan.alions?” 

“Ido not know that there is anything to 
explain.” 

“lieflect a moment, and pcrlmps you will 
citaiigc that opinion. Do you know any- 
lliiiig of your motbors i)ast history?” 

“Do youV she asked, in amazeinont. 

He I(j(dced at her steadily. “Shall wc ex¬ 
change confessions?” he asked. 

“As you like.” 

“ Well, my fatlier left a diary. I read it.” 

“ My mother told me a story of the past, 
and gave me a task to pci ftu'uu” 

IJoih were tlicn silent for some momeitts. 
Xotliing more tvas neiKlcd to reveal them to 
cacli ether. At last tlicy rose to go, and but 
little was said on the way to tlio hole!. But 
just as tiiey neared their destination Sydney 
Bruce spoke. 

“Miss Maude,” ho said, in a subdued ear¬ 
nest tone, “all is now over between us, But 
I don’t mind confessing that life is henccfortli 
to have one sweet bitter memory for mo.” 
As lie spoke lier hand trembled on Ins arm. 
His voice grew move sad and earnest. “We 
Imve accused each other of acting parts, and 
neither Ims denied the cliarge. Tell mo, did 
yoiir motbor set you to work to disappoint 
me?” 


“Slie did,” answered Maude, in a quiet 
lone. 

“ I thought as much. But honestly, as I 
aland iiere, I liad no similar intention to¬ 
wards you. I only set out to icaru wiiat I 
could of the daughter of tlie woman wliom 
iny father regarded witli great hifieincss. 
From certain Injimcilons in ills diary, I 
thuuglit I could never marry you, and per¬ 
haps I had some tlwnights, too, that I would 
never care to confess. But down there on 
the bench we came to understand that wc 
must separate. We took it very cooHy—we 
.still talk quite imlilTcicntly about it, as if it 
wore no source of regret to us that our paths 
must now diverge, hxanot acting imriA 
fllilD Are wo to say good-by wif ii no sorrow 
in our liearts? Tell me, Maude,” and lie 
drew licr arm witliiu ids more closely, “ will 
there be no regret at this parting after these 
few d.ays of /looting bliss? When wc go be¬ 
fore tlic world with no sliade of sorrow on 
onr faces, will wc not still be acting?” 

Maude’s frame sliook convulsively, and it 
was w’ith a strong effort that she spoke 
calmly. 

“Wo must hencofortli bo nothing to each 
other. You must go from hero, or 1 must, 
for it would kill me to see you every day. 
O, what a lesson I am learning! I thoiiglit 
my pride could carry mo over everything. 
Y"ou may kiss me once before you go, ahd 
tlien one last good-by.” 

He cauglit her in bis arms, kissed her lips 
fervently, and held licr as jf he never w.as 
going to let her go. At last he released her, 
condneted her to the passage-way to her 
mother’s room, and tlierc they parled with¬ 
out s.aying another word. 

Maude ran In and /lung herself on the bed, 
burying her face. Her mother rose and 
spoke, hut Maude looked up with flushed 
cheeks and swollen eyes, exclaiming: 

“Not a question I Not a word! It Is all 
over. lie will go away. Your high, noble 
ambUion U saFisfit'! Go and rejoice over it, 
and leave mo to my misery!” 

Tlie ncxi day, (ho little world at Newport 
was thrown into a buzz of excitement. Syd¬ 
ney Bruce had .Muhlenly left for a voyage to 
Europe, and Mrs. and Miss Forrest had de¬ 
parted for iheir liome. But the flutter soon 
ceased, the sonsa'iun epecdily became stale 
and gave way to a new one, and the fickle 
throng for/- >t tl?-; ivniarkable couple in fresh 
and more ibs'irhing topics. But the two 
stricken hv xris -what of them? 
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The lapse of a year usually briugs about 
liiipiirtaut cbaiiges, aiul so it was with tbo 
personages of oiir little history. 

Mrs. Forrest sat in her elegantly furnished 
room, absorbed in thought. Two subjects 
agitated her mind. One was a scene in tlio 
libraiy wiiere her daugiiier Maude and 
Colomd Wiiarton were. She felt sure that 
the colonel would propose that evening, and 
she was extremely anxious tliat Maude should 
give a favorable reply. 

The other matter with which her thoughts 
were occupied was a fortlicoming interview 
with one whom she expected to cad soon. 

Yesterday she had received the following 

“New \oiik, July 0. 

“Mils. Fouiiest:—W onid you listen to a 
story of the past, and have a groat wrong 
righted ? SYortEY BiiUCE,” 

Thi.s, as might be imagined, woke np old 
memories, and set her brain in a turmoil. 
But slio sent the following few words in reply: 

“ July 0. 

“Jilt. IJitucB:—You may come tomorrow 
evening, but I fear it Is too late. 

“L. Fokrest.” 

And now she was waiting. What was the 
story slie was to liear? Slie felt a vague fear, 
aud rciuoaclied herself wltliout knowing why. 

At last tlio bell rang, and Sydney Bruce 
was usliercd into her presence. He looked a 
trifle older, aud tlio lines of his face were a 
little harder than when she had seen him 
last. Me advanced and said: 

“ I have come to talk to you first, Mrs. 
Forrest, of events not witliin my remem¬ 
brance, but which were made known to mo 
iby an aunt—my father’s sister. Would you 
ibo set right with one who has passeil from 
.this cartli, whom you once loved, and who 
ifondly loved you, though you may not think 
:60 now? Shall I tell you a story that will 
imake you regretful Instead of revengeful?” 

.She turned pale, but replfed," You may go 
•on and tell me the story.” 

“ I am glad you are willing to hear it,” ho 
.replied. “ It Is not very long. It is a story 
.of a base villain wdio InOicted misery on two 
young hearts, from a mean, bitter jealousy. 
He took advantage of certain circumstances, 
twisted and distorted tlicm to suit his own 
purpose, and, succeeded in separathig a 
couple wlio might have lived long and happily 
together but for his villanous plot. Do you 
remember the tianio of Ralj h Gray?” 


“ I do—what of him ?” gasped she. 

“ He sued for your hand once, unsuccess¬ 
fully.” 

" He did.” 

“ lie circulated the false reports that sep¬ 
arated you and Morris Britec. It was Ids 
sweet revenge that you should live to hate 
instead of love each other.” 

And Sydney unfolded a tale of wrong and 
scheming, of a villain's chagrin and his in¬ 
satiate revenge, of a plot ingenious in its 
design, and too successful in its execution, 

Mrs, irorrest saw all. Morris Bruce had 
really loved her, but had been driven from 
her by tlio representations adroitly conveyed 
of Ualph Gray, seemingly convicting her, be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt, of tlio most 
lieartless falsity. Slie groaned and trembled 
ns the truth was forced upon lier mind. 

“ My aunt learned this,”continued Sydney, 
“ after her brother was married, and then slie 
wisely kept it to herself. And she has never 
mentioned it to a iiviiig soul until she told 
me, a few days ago, when I informed her 
that I had loved your daughter, and told her 
the reasons why we could not marry. We 
will not recall the season at Newport; that 
is past and should be forgotten. We will let 
bygones be bygones. But now 1 love your 
daughter still —” 

“ O, do not say that, Mr. Bruce I” exclaimed 
Mrs. Forrest, covering her face wiili her 
hands, and appearing to he greatly aghatod. 

“ Why, Mrs. Forrest!” he asked, in .amate- 
ment; “ yon surely will not allow the old 
objections—” 

“ No, no, it Is not that, but— I will be 
frank with you, 3fr. Bruce. I thank you for 
telling me the history you have. It will re¬ 
move a rankling hate from my boauiii, aud 
replace there a memory full of love, and a 
hope in the great fu'.ure that conies after tliii 
life. Again I thank you for it. But—1 dread 
to tell you—Maude is at tliis moment in tlie 
parlor with one Colonel Wharton, and I fear 
that ere this she has accepted an oifer of Ids 
hand. He thinks a great deal of her, and 1 
have encour.agcd her to accept him.” 

Sydney Bruce's face turned white, and bis 
featuivs settled into a rigid look. “ It is in¬ 
deed too late, then,” he muttered, “ But is 
there no hope ?” 

" I do not know. I fear not.” 

“ Then I h,id better go,” be said, with an 
expression of profound gloom. 

But hark! A step Is heard In the hall. 
Maude’s visitor Is leaving. Sydney stares 
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at Mrs. Forrest with an expression of wild 
hope. The outside door is heard to open and 
close, and Mrs. Forrest hastens from the 
room. She meets lier daughter, 

Maude, have you given yourself to Colonel 
Wharton?” she asked, excitedly. 

“Kot yet,” answered Maude, in surprise. 

“Thank GodI Go into the sitting-room. 
Tliere is one there whom you wisli to see.” 

Maude, in great wonderment, obeyed. 

“ Maude!” 

“Mr. IJruce!” 

“Thank God, my darling, that all occasion 
for our estrangement is past. You are to bo 
mine, now, if—” and here he looked at her 
searchingly. 

“ If what?” she asked, trembling. 

“What did you say to Colonei Wliarton?” 

“ I told him to w’ait a week for an answer,” 

“llow long must I wait?” 

“Not long, I guess,” she replied, with a 
smile and a blush, as he took her by tho 
baud and led her to a seat beside him. Uo 


kept her hand in his own, and looked on her 
W'ith joyful love beaming from every feature. 
‘ At last,” he murmured, “ is my great dream 
of love to be fulfilled.” 

“ IIow has it all come about?” she asked. 

“It is a long story. Your motUer knows 
it, and sbo will tell you.” 

“ My mother!” 

“ Yes. Here she comes. Let her tell us 
that she blesses us in our perfect love.” 

“Klcss you, my children, and may you be 
happy. But 0, forgive me for Uie great 
■wrong of a year ago.” 

“ Say nothing about it!” exclaimed Sydney. 
“ Let it be forevermore forgotten. Wo tliauk 
you for your blessing, my future molber; and 
Maude, let us thank the great Father above 
that lie has vouchsafed to us tliat we may be 
at) in ail to each other, henceforth in this 
life!” 

She clung to him closer, and a silent amen 
trembled on her lips] 
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FROM OVER SEA. 

BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


It was a dream of mine, from my child¬ 
hood, that my life’s blessing or it may he 
banc, would come to mo from over this im¬ 
measurable, lonely, .purple sea that sang and 
surged forever before my eyes, forever rest¬ 
less, forever changeful, as richly charged with 
splendid, exuberant vitality ps the young 
eager heart which beat in my own bosom, 
and had its seasons of burning passion, and 
rosv exultation, and wild despair. 

And this was wliy in my early desolation 
and loneliness I stole away so often from the 
great house and the uncongeni.al llreslde, and 
sought out strange eyries among the roehs, 
and hiding there, let the summer days go by, 
and fed my dreams by the splendors of the 
sea and sky, and the music of tlio waves. 

And so in this old fashion 1 grew up to 
womanhood, and one day my aunt said in her 
chilly dignified way: 

“ You are eighteen now, Vivia, and too old 
to spend your time idling on the shore as you 
have done.” 

She made a p,auso and I was silent. I 
know my frigid, correct, unloving aunt disap¬ 
proved of me, but I was indifferent. What 
had sho over done to make my life beautiful 
to me? After a minute’s ppuso she said, 
still more sharply: 

“This mustn’t last much longer—not long 
after Max comes home.” 


“Maxi” 

She did not heed me. 

“You will have to entertain him till Lucia 
comes, I suppose, but then I shall get you a 
situation somewhere. You know yon have 
no fortune!” 

Know it? Had sho not told me a hundred 
times or more, thus taunting mo with my 
oblig.ation to her? So I w<as going to work 
for myself. That pleased me. Meanwhile I 
escaped from ray aunt’s surveillance as soon 
as I could, and stole away to one of my 
favorite haunts to dream about this new life 
that w.as coming, and this unknown cousin 
Max, about wlioso figure I had woven a world 
of romances, whom I fancied a paladin of tlie 
nineteenth century, and wondered at and 
worshipped, while in my innocent girlisli 
lieart I wished that Heaven had made me 
such a man as be. For I knew that Max was 
to marry Lucia Trenholino—at least, myaunt 
meant that he should, and who ever ventured 
to controvert Iter desires? 

I sat and watched the white gulls flying 
overhead and the golden splendor of the sky 
fade out into misty gr.ay, and never felt tho 
change that was coming over the world till 
the slow solemn note of tho sea dwelt on my 
ear—and not that alone, but also a weird, 
mysterious undertone, a wild eerie sob tliat 
was always heard at the clifls before a storm. 
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“ Round Island crying for a slomi,” the old 
sca-fhlry people. 

This cry—like a human creature in des¬ 
perate plight—always chilled ino wUU a fore¬ 
boding sense of coming woe, and I got up 
liasllly, and turning, saw a tall knightly 
figure between me and the light. 

“Ah I It Is you then, and not a shadow or 
a wraith, to dissolve in a twinkling. I half ex¬ 
pected to see you vanish before my eyes. Do 
you know I was sent in search of you? A 
long chase you have led me!” And the fair 
brow wrinkled up sternly, and did its best to 
belie the smiling mouth and the luminous 
eyes. 

“I am very sorry,” I said, demurely. “But 
perhaps you were not sent hi search of me.” 

He glanced over me hurriedly, and thou 
smiled as if reassured. 

"Are you a mortal maiden?” 

“I believe so!” 

“And do they call you Vivia Grey?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then 1 am your cousin Maxi” and he 
reached out his firm white hand to me. 

I clasped it and looked up to see wliat this 
cousin might be like, half afraid and wholly 
pleased. 

“ Well, what do you think of me ?” lie said, 

gayly- 

“ I like you very much.” 

“Thank you. Audi like you more than 
very much. Come!” 

I took a step forward and looked up at the 
sky as I did so. It was a ghastly spectacle— 
great clouds of a dull ashen gray sweeping 
np to the zenith, and below, closo to the 
horizon, a long bar of sullen smouldering 
red. And througli all the thunder of the 
surf, I heard that weird cry. 

“Why do you shiver?” asked Max. I told 
him as I clung trembling to Ids arm. 

"I remember!” he said. “1 used to hear 
the story in my childhood. But what harm 
can come to you?” 

What indeed ? A lonely girl, with no kin 
far or near, no soul to w’cep when the mould 
should cover her, no one to mourn though 
she broke her heart. I put this desolating 
thought into words. 

Max looked down at me. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, in a tone of 
iufiidto softness. But the beautiful magnetic 
eyes said something kinder than that. Is not 
love possible at first sight? Can itnotspring 
lip full grown in an hour? 

Strange that in that moment I never 


thought of Lucia I AAorwards she came to 
me, a black shadow between my love and me, 
from the sight of which 1 shut my eyes ami 
went on dreaming. 

The weeks of that golden, delicious slim¬ 
mer passed, each an exijuislte pearl, bound 
Into a rosary of delight. We told them oil' 
one by one in a delirium of joy and love. 

At last my aunt looked upon us with 
uneasy eyes. She bestirred herself. 

One night the drawing-room was filled with 
the twilight and me only. I was waiting for 
Max—we were to walk together that night as 
usual, 1 heard his step in the room adjoin¬ 
ing, and lialf rose, but my aunt’s cold clear 
voice stayed me. 

“ Max, LuciaTrenholme is coming to-niglit. 
I wish you to drive over for her.” 

“ Lucia coming I” 

It was the ghost of his voice. I knew ho 
felt the stab as I did. I stole out, made my 
way down to the rocks, and wandered ab¬ 
sently about there, saying over and over again 
those words. 

Lucia coming! It was all over then, this 
dream of bliss, and delight, and infinite holy 
peace. Back to your solitude, poor heart! 
There is no love for you, no hope, nothing 
glad and sweet, nor the hope of anything. 

I did not ^Yeep. My iieavt lay too heavy in 
my bosom for the sweet relief of tears. I 
pitied myself with a tender compassion. So 
miserable, and only eighteen I So long before 
life could como to an end! 

Tlie night darkened. At last a chill 
roused me. I rose to cross back to my homo. 
My home! How cruel the words. But peer¬ 
ing through the gloom my heart suddenly 
stood still with terror. Only a great foaming 
waste of water, before and behind, a dim 
white line of foam, and afar olT and inacces¬ 
sible as heaven the white walls of the house. 

CutolTbythc tide! The cry rose to my 
lips, but it was only a whisper. I had ven¬ 
tured too far in my misery. Nay, not only 
was my return barred, but by-and-by the very 
rock on which I stood would bo submerged. 

“I did not know death was to come so 
soon,” I said, piteously. After all, life is dear. 
IVhen the blood is warm at one’s heart, when 
the impulses are fresh and the aflectlons 
vivid, it is hard to die—to go down into the 
coldness and darkness of the gr/ive. 

There was no help—none unless they 
should miss me at the house. If Max should 
thlnkofme? Was that likely ? No 1 While 
he was charmed by his new love, the cold 
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cruul sea would bciu* me away from Ills sight 
forover! 

A stupor fell upon me gradually. Tlio 
slow minutes passed. ]iy*aml-by 1 seemed to 
hoar sounds, .os if in a confused dream, then I 
seemed to slip away, away on an illimitable 
sea. 

When I returned to myself I w.as in my 
own bed, and my aunt was bending over me, 
an unwonted expression of interest in her 
face. 

“ You’re coining round, aint you, my dear?” 
slie said, in a tone of grciUev kindness than 
she had over used before. 

What has happened?” I asked, faintly. 

“You were cat olf by the tide, child,” said 
my aunt. “ It w.as a most Imprudent tiling 
to go so fur out. If Max hadn’t missed yoii 
and insisted on going for you, you would 
surely have been swept away.” 

1 did not liecd tiiis much. Tlie tones of 
the piano re.aclied my ear. 

“Is lliat Lucia playing?” I said. 

“ Yes. Siie is a most lovely givl. But why 
do I talk of that? You are to lake this 
powder and go to sleep.” 

I took tlie powder, bull did not go to sleep. 
Before morning I was delirious—praying, 
sobbing, begging to bo taken away from the 
cold cruel waves, beseeching Max not to go 
away. 

So my muse told me when after a long 
illness I came back to myself, the fever spent, 
and wasted to a skeleton. 

How much of my secret I betrayed T shall 
never know. There was a curious expression 
in my aunt’s face, and many times I caught 
her watching me in an odd furtive manner. 

“Wliy doesn’t Max come to see me?” I 
asked, one day. 

She smiled. 

“ Max is very much occupied with Lucia.” 

“ But he might come for a minute,” I said. 

She smiled .again significantly, and 1 turned 
my face to the wall to hide the tears. I was 
ton ill, too weak to reason. Only his neglect 
wounded me deeply, 

I had a slow, weary convalescence. The 
antuiim wore away, and the pallid snows, the 
short sunless days of winter came, and at 
Isvst I sat up. Lucia dauced iu and out occa- 
rtionaliy, never to stay long because “Max is 
sure to want me,” she w'ould say. A superb 
vivacious blonde, splendid in beauty and e.x- 
nbniiint life. I looked at the poor wasted 
sktdotoii face in the glass, and at the thin 
bony hands, and contrasted them with her. 


No wonder he should love her. 1 fell into a 
state of apathy at last, and it was tlieu that 
Max came. 

1 was cold to lilm, perhaps, and yet I did 
not mean it. 1 was just stupid with my 
sorrow, and he had hurt me cruelly. Max 
looked at mo, a certain wistful tenderness in 
liis face. If we could iiave been uiulislurhed! 
But Lucia came in, said 1 must not be ex- 
ciicd, and drew him aw.ay. 

He never came again. Once I spoke of it. 

“ Never mind, Vivia,” said my aunt. “ One 
must excuse much to a man iu love.” 

Weeks passed, and one day my aunt came 
into my room her face alight. 

“I have some good news, my dear.” 

“I know it,” 1 said, coldly. “Max is en¬ 
gaged to Lucia. 1 congr.'itulato you.” 

“You may well do so. It is a splendid 
match. In a week he accompanies her home, 
and they are to be mairicd in a few weeks.” 

That week passed. On its last day the little 
colored maid of all work crept shyly into rny 
chamber, and with great secrecy gave me a 
little note. 

“ For (le Lord’s sake, Miss Vivia, write do 
answer quick ’fore inissis calcines me.” 

I read—“My dear Vivia! I cannot go 
away without seeing you. May I come to you 
to-night?” 

Hot angry tears flowed as I read. To come 
to me so, after such long neglect! I took my 
pencil and wrote the single word “No”ou 
the note and sent her back. 

Tliey went away the next day. In a week 
or two more I crept down stairs. Spring 
came but no Max. Presently aunt was sent 
for to the wedding. I think for three months 
afterwards she talked every day of the mag¬ 
nificence of the trousseau, and the position 
and wealth of the Trenliolmes. 

They went immediately .abroad. Lucia 
WTOte chatty letters and Max brief ones. All 
at once a blank of a month fell and my aunt 
was tortured by fear. Then there came a 
letter with broad black lines around it. 

“Open it, child. 0, if my boy should bo 
dead! O, if I should he punished so!” Her 
face was gray and old. She rocked back and 
forth ill agony. I ran over the sheet. 

“Auut, Lucia is dead,” I whispered, 
trcmulonsly. 

“ Dead 1” 

“ Lucia—Lucia, aunt! Poor Lucia!” 

She laughed—a strange unnatural sound it 
was at which my blood curdled. 

“ O auut, don’t, pray don’t! Think of 
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Max. Great Heaven, liow Max will snfler!’* 
God forgive me! X tliliik I envied that 
poor dead girl because lie would weep for her. 

“ Max can get auolher wife, but I have no 
other son,” said iny aunt, with soincLhIngbc* 
tween a laugh and a sob. She grew liysterl- 
cal after that, and I had to sit by her all night. 

“Max will coino home now,” said all our 
frleuds. Ilutnotso. When letters came they 
announced his iiilentlon to remain abroad yet. 

That was a strange, sad winter. About tlio 
middle of it my aunt was taken suddenly ill 
and died. It was a fearful shock to every one. 
Her la\Yyer wrote to Max, and I added a 
letter giving the particulars and a word or two 
of formal condolence. I got a ceremonious 
epistle of thauUs in vetnrn, and an intimation 
also lliall miglit still consider Cliff House iny 
home. Bitter as it was 1 stayed. I was not 
strong, and Indeed I had no other resource. 

How shall I write tlie history of the monot¬ 
onous two years that followed ? Best leave it 
unsaid, and forget how they hurned their 
mark upon my life. 

“Miss Vivia,” said the housekeeper, one 
day, ” I do wish you’d look over that desk of 
Mrs. Seiwyn’s, and save the papers that are of 
any worth, and let me burn the rest. It’s 
getting an ill odor standing so long.” 

I undertook the task with reluctance. The 
desk had been examined by the lawyers for 
business documents, and there was nothing In 
it but old letters from Max to his mother, I 
read tliem over, and hceaiue absorbed in the 
leading. They showed me him as I knew 
liiin, fresh, winning, tender and true. As I 
returned one to its envelop a bit of folded 
paper slipped out. U was in his baud, and as 
1 read it over I was only conscious of that 
fact. And yet it was a passionate declaration 
of his love for me—fervent and tender, too, like 
himself. A flash of a lover’s jealousy also. 
“What did It mean that he. might not see 
me? Was his mother right? Was it true 
that I was iudifterent to him? Perhaps I 
fancicil that he cared for Lucia. But he had 
told liis mother that he cared to win no 
woman’s love but mine. Would I send him 
one sweet word ? If I grudged him the rom- 
forl he craved, tlien he should be certain my 
heart was set against him,” 

I sat like ono dumb while these words 
burned themselves into my brain. 

He had loved me then! ■ He had not played 
at love-making for a summer pastime. He 
was my noble, chlvalric Max—mine—I laid 
this happy thought to my heart, I brooded 


over It that night, and the next day I wrote 
to Max, only sending him the little note ami 
telling him It had just come into my hands. 

I was not lonely now nor wretched. That 
love was company enough. But prcsenlly I 
began to wonder if he would come. There 
was nothing between ns now, and though 
our way to happiness lay over graves we had 
wronged no one. And I hungered so to see 
Ids face once more. 

A month passed, and then came a night 
when the wind hosvleU and keened about the 
house like a host of lost spUits, and tUraugU 
it all was the wail of measureless woo, tlio 
ominous foierumier of storm and sorrow 
which I remembered had belonged (o that 
first meeting with Max. 

I got restless towards night, and I wrapped 
myself in my water-proof cloak and went out. 
Groups of people were gathered about on tlie 
beach, pale anxious women most of them, 
whoso husbands were out in tlie little coast¬ 
ing vessels. No rain had fallen, but the sky 
was dun and angry, and the cannonade of the 
breakers w.as incessant and awful. 

“It Is going to be a fearful storm, is it not?” 
I said, spo.'iking very loud to one of the men. 

“ I’m sure of it, ma’am! The island hasn’t 
cried so since tlie gale twenty years ago when 
the Bella Honna came ashore.” 

I turned away sick at heart. I knew that 
story. The Bella Uonna was from Spain—a 
beauUful, imhle ship which went down in 
sight of the shore with its precious burden of 
human life. Was there any Bella Donna 
abroad for me, carrying myUfeaud my hopes? 

1 wandered about till midniglit; then I liad 
a great fire made In the drawing-room and 
sat by it a long time. At last I fell o(f into a 
disturbed sleep, in whicli I was tormented by 
dreams of a ship going to pieces and Max 
stretching out imploring hands to me in vain. 

Finally at some slight noise 1 started up 
broad awake. The dim gray day had come, 
and tliero stood Mi's. Dennett, the house- 
kcepev, iu my room. She was singnlurly pale 
and wan—or w.as it the sickly dull light? 

In an instant I was broad awake. 

“Doimett, what is it?” 

“ The storm has made awful work in the 
night, Miss Vivi.a,” she said, solemnly. 

I devoured her face with my eyes, reading 
my woe tliere. 

“Dennett, Dennett! For the dearlovcof 
God don’t tell me Max was in it!” I 
shrieked. 

tihe began to sob. 
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“Poor Jfr. Jlax! Don’t look so, Miss 
Vlvia! It’s GqU’s will—and lie looks O so 
peaceful—as if he knew ho was at hoiiio once 
more!'’ 

I gazed at her stonily an instant, then I 
went by lier mechanically and made my way 
to the lower Iiall. 

Sometliing lay there sheltered hy a piece of 


salicloth, which one of the men stepped up 
and reverently removed. 

O my lover, my noble, and beautiful, and 
true! That I should kiss you and you should 
not mind it, tliat I should weep and break my 
heart over you and you should lie passive and 
still 1 Beautiful precious gift brought to mo 
over the sea. 
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ONE MONTH FROM MINNIE’S DIARY. 

DY M. T. CALDOR. 


June 1st, ISO-.—My cousin Isabel and Jen¬ 
ny Remick have gone out to select a sumniev 
outfit fi'oin the riclily-loaded counters ot 
Jordan & Marsh, in readiness for a visit in 
the country, at tlie palatial residence of one 
of our city tnorchants,niore, they tell me, like 
an old English castle than an Aniericau 
country-seat. 

I shall accompany them—heighol I fancy 
the clerks at Jordan & Marsh’s will not bo 
fatigued in attending to my wants, and that 
I shall not bo over-fastidious in luy choice of 
di’cfescs. Why do I sigh? Yet it must bo 
pleasant to be rich. Well, but 1 am not rich. 
Does it follow that I must be miserable, be¬ 
cause I am a poor orphan girl, dependent 
upon a careless uncle’s bounty for the vG^ry 
bread I eat! No, no! let me remember dear 
Madame A.’s parting words when we all left 
the boarding-school together, Isabel, Jenny 
and I; 

“Isabel and Jenny arc beautiful and 
wealthy, and you, Minnie, arc plain and poor 
—but, if you please, your own generous heart 
and well-stored mind may carry you highci*, 
and give you truer happiness tlian will come 
to either of them.” 

Thank you, dear Madame A. I’ll write 
those words on my heart now; when I am 
rich they shall be framed in gold. Meantimo 
let me be thankful that, through my aunt’s 
parting injunction, I shall accompany Isabel 
on her visit. I shall catch a glimpse of this 
paradise Jenny so elofiuently describes. 

By the way, I wonder if my aunt knew I 
heard her parting w'ords to Belle: “Be sure 
and take Minnie. You will find her useful, 


and she is so sallow and plain that she makes 
your beauty, dear, a thousand times more 
sparkling.” Did she think my licart was 
“sallow and plain” likewise, and could not 
feel the pain and bitterness of woixls liK'c 
those? Foolish again! Let me wipe away 
these tears, and go to see my muslins 
smoothed and renovated into a respect¬ 
ability suitable for the “companion” of 
the beautiful Isabel Mayo, at Rlvcrville, 
Colonel Damon’s charming villa on the 
Hudson. 

June Otfi, 180-.—We are actually here, at 
Biverville—charming, romantic Rlvcrville! I 
am almost breathless with delight! No mat¬ 
ter for fine dresses, adnlatlun, beauty, 1 shall 
be happy only to be left to myself and 
this delicious scenery, and to search out the 
wildwood haunts around the place. Here I 
am almost crying, like a homesick child re¬ 
turned ill sight of the beloved fireside, to find 
myself once more in the country, which I 
have scarcely seen since niy mother’s cofliu 
w'as borne out from our cottage home to its 
last resting-place. We came by the cars, and 
the Damon coach was waiting there to take 
us to the house. I liad haidly patience with 
Belle and Jenny for their incessant chatter¬ 
ing, as the carriage rolled along over the 
smooth green-wreathed highway. I Nvas 
longing to listen to the old familiar sound of 
birds and insects and humming-bees; but, 
presently, I could not help fidlowing their 
conversation. 

“ I give you fair warning. Belle,” said Jen¬ 
ny, snapping the coin bracelet on her little 
wrist, with pretty vehemence. “I shall use 
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every stratagem to win, and you maydotim 
same. Carrie seems to tliink it is useless to 
try, assuring me that he is incorrigible, and 
will not look so long upon the loveliest lady 
in the land as on a butterfly sporting over the 
garden; but Guy Gerald is a prize worth try¬ 
ing for, and this is a rare opportunity, for he 
remains with the Damons ail the time his 
mother is in Europe. So we may be rivals, 
but friendly ones, I pray you.” 

lieilc tossed her head scornfully. “ I shan’t 
interfere with your plans, Jenny. I shall 
scarcely sloop to flatter a gentleman so inucli 
as that; the seeking must be on his side— 
maybe not to win then.” 

Jenny laughed. *‘0,1 understand all the 
artillery a belle c.an use, without seeming to 
proclaim war! You haven’t seen him, Lady 
Isabel—perchance when you have, you may 
use a woman’s privilege, and change your 
miiuK Wc’U have a truce till you decide if 
you’ll enter the lists against mo. I want an 
open rival, not a secret enemy.” 

It was all spoken playfully, bul I detected 
a latent uneasiness beneath the smiles on the 
pretty faces looking from those airy French 
hats on the scat before mo, and congratulated 
myself for once that I was but tlie poor plain 
“companion” and could enjoy the fresh 
scenery and manifold pleasuresof the country, 
without fear of disturbance through fine 
gentlemen, or coquettish schemes of my own. 

Our approach to the house interrupted the 
conversation. Even Belle muttered an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise and admiration, as the 
coach slowly rolled over the broad white 
avenue that circled the handsome mansion, 
leaving a vivid emerald lawn between it and 
the blue sparkling river. Itwasenchantingl 
I gave one hurried glance around at great 
thickets of bloom, shining like mammoth 
gems, blue, crimson ami gold, from out the 
velvety green, and followed reluctantly bc- 
liind by companions up the massive steps, 
beiieatli the pillared piazza, into the small 
reception room, a perfect boudoir of luxury, 
where Carrie Damon was cliatting with a lino 
soldierly-looking man that she introduced as 
Captain Lovell. She welcomed Belle and 
Jenny with girlish warmth—and gave me, 
too, a cordial greeting, that set me at ease 
directly, notwithstanding it sliowed very 
plainly that she recognized the difierence in 
our stations. 

The girls lingered over their joyful saluta¬ 
tions, and I turned to a bay window to Iiavo 
another glimpse of the lawn and river. As I 


drew aside the curtain, I almost stnmblcd 
directly into the lap of a gentleman, hitherto 
concealed by the ample festoons of damask. 

1 blushed crimson, stammering a few words 
of apology, but was so confused, that I did 
not perceive the look of vexation on his fine 
face. Carrie (Miss Damon, I ought to write 
it, but hearing Belle's familiar “Carrie,” has 
taught me the liabitalso. And what matter? 
Here, in my journal, lam of the most exalted 
rank, since 1 am the principal personage. 
For once I’ll rank their equal.) Carrie, then, 
Ijvigbcd mervfly. 

“There, Guy, see what comes of secrecy. 
Ladies, allow me to present to you Mr. Guy 
Gerald, too bashful to ajipoar before.” 

lie was not in the least embarrassed. 
Bowing with the most unrnlllod indiflercnce, 
and still retaining liis book .in his hand, ho 
said something about nut disturbing the 
ladies in the joy of meeting, gave another 
graceful inclination of his handsome head 
and disappeared. 

“ What a bear!” exclaimed Belle. 

“Yes; we call him our handsome Bruno,” 
replied Carrie, “Now let me show you to 
your rooms. I am ashamed to have kept you 
so long in your hats and mantles.” 

Belle and Jennie shared a large luxurious 
chamber, and I was gi'aicful for the small 
pretty room opening from it, wliithcr the 
ladylike Carrie herself accoinpatiicd me, hop¬ 
ing I would not he afraid to ask for anything 
1 needed to make myself comfortable. 

I am sitting at the open window now, hav¬ 
ing exchanged my travelling-dress for a pale 
pink muslin, while Belle and Jennie have 
gone down to the drawing-room, not very 
insignificant or valueless bales of flounces, 
silk tissues, point lace and jewels. 

iutcr.—Oddly enough, I met with an ad¬ 
venture the very day of myai rlv.al. It looked 
so inviting out in the fine garden I saw from 
my window, tliat I stole out to it, wandeiing, 
in n trance of delight from one strange plant 
to anotlier, growing wilder witli every step 1 
took. A nice gray-headed gardener saw mo, 
and recognized intuitively, I think, n:y love 
of flowers, for lie followed me around, culling 
from one choice blossom and another, till lie 
had gathered a largo bouquet, whicli, with a 
respectful bow, he presented to me and le- 
tired. Gathering the treasure in both hands, 
as if afraid it would be snatebed from me, I 
rail along to a grassy bank beneath a half¬ 
natural, half-artificial arbor, and throwing 
myself down there, gave way to the dreamy, 
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delicious influence of the air and sky and 
perfume. It was always an absurd habit of 
mine, even wlicn a child, this talking aloud in 
solitude, as if inanimate things could hear 
and understand, so I began cliatton’ng over 
ray flowers. There was a fine cluster of 
English pansies, whose long purple leaves 
looked up to me like the eyes of ray child¬ 
hood’s friend. 

“O you darling pansies!” murmured I, 
hanging over them with fond delight; “you 
carry me back to the time when I too had a 
home and fricmis to hvc me. Vo you know 
there arc sisters of yours blooming on ray 
mother’s far-ofl’grave?” 

Then down plashed a shower of tears upon 
the velvety blossoms. But tears could not 
remain in eyes so long unused to country 
scenery, with such a picture spread before 
them, and wiping them away I smiled again 
and leaned back, in the ftdhicss of dcUght, 
inhaling greedily the fresh perfume of the 
flowers, and gazing about, hardly satisfied to 
be able to use but one poor pair of eyes. 

“All!” I cried, triumphantly, “this visit, 
after all, will he tlio rarest treat for me. 
Belle and Jenny are welcome to their finery 
and elegance, their rides and flirtations, but 
poor }Utie home}y I can go hand-w-ham) and 
ieic-a-tcie with Nature.” 

As I spoke, I shook oft’a rosebug clinging to 
a half-opened crimson bud, and idly followed 
its 00111*30 behind me, where a huge syringa 
formed a leafy screen, dividing the arbor into 
two sections. IIow I sprang to ray feet as I 
saw it land safely on a glossy white wrist¬ 
band, fasteneil udth goJdorf Jinks .around a 
wrist large and muscular, but white and deli¬ 
cate .as ray own, lying idly amid the parting 
branches. Sly eyes darted along the black 
coal sleeve till they rested on a dark hand¬ 
some face, whoso brilliant eyes were fixed, 
with a look of amused curiosity, on my 
astonished, crimsoned countenance. I coidd 
not voice for a sijjgJe word nnfiJ fJjo tall 
form rose up from the grassy couch, and tlien 
the half-comic.al, half-impatient meaning that 
quivered around tlio full firm lips piqued my 
pride, and restored ray self-possession, so 
when he said, laughing lightly, “I see you arc 
determined to expose iny retreat and want of 
g.allantry, hide wliere I will,” 1 answered, as 
cohUy as he /nad spoken; 

“ Tlie interruption is quite involuntary on 
my part, I assure you, sir. One docs not got 
used immediately to the ways of strangers. In 
future I shall bo careful how I venture 


behhid curtains or near concealing shrnh- 
bery.” 

The words were ungracious—I knew It the 
moment they were uttered; but that sarc.as- 
(ic look on Jifs face irritated me. He only 
smiled good-naturedly, as he replied: 

“I deserve the implied rcproacli. If I 
should try for an excuse, I should plead a 
constitutional dread of the gr.accs and flounces 
sported by those gems of humanity styled 
‘ young ladies.’ ” 

“ Not belonging to that class myself,” re- 
tnrned I, “I .sJmJJ not take n/> iJm ganntJet 
you have flung down.” 

lie laughed aloud. Although every note 
jarred and vexed me, I cotild not help per¬ 
ceiving how clear and melodious the notes 
were. 

“Pray, may I venture to inquire to what 
class of the animal kingdom you do belong?” 

I }ookc(] him f«)J Jn Iho face as J answered, 
calmly: 

“ Certainly, sir; to the very common, unin¬ 
teresting tribe who do not sport either graces 
or flounces, yclept ‘young ladies’ compan¬ 
ion.’” And witli that, away I darted up the 
walk, coming, lluslicd and angry at I scarcely 
knew what, into the cool, pleasant little room 
alJotIcd me. 

Belle and Jetmy have just come up from 
the drawlng-rooni for the night. Wliilo I 
w.as unfastening the former’s headdress, she 
said to Jenny, “Wliata shockingly impolite 
creature that Guy you rave about lias shown 
himself to-night. Not a single word to either 
of us. I don’t think he know there was any 
ono i)) the room but Carrie and himself— 
although I did hear him ask her if she had 
only two visitors. IIo is a perfect bear!” 

I echo the last words here in my journal. 
But liow' oddly it happens that Bello and 
Jenny have had never a word from him, 
while he actually entered into quite a conver¬ 
sation with the poor obscure “companion!” 
Not very flattorhi", to be stiro. AVhat splen¬ 
did eyes they were! 

June IWh 180-.—The drawing-room parly 
have gone fora drive. Captain Lovell and an¬ 
other getit/omah were with them, so I suppose 
it must have been Mr. Gcr.ald. I mistrusted, 
despite his “ constitutional dread,” that he 
could not long remain insonsihle to Isabel’s 
surpassing beauty. Now I think I may enjoy 
the arbor unmolested, so I’ll take out this 
daintily-bound volume of iwems, ixml maybe 
take a siesta, when I am surfeited with sweets. 

Latcr.-~l had a few moments’ solitude, and 
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that was a\l WJ)at sent liiin liero again ? I 
am glad it was not I that intruded; but It is 
evidently Ills favorite haunt, so I must avoid 
it In future. We were both more amiable 
to-day, although wc clashed occasionally. 
Wliat splendid conversational powers he has, 
when he condescends to exert them. But 
that sarcastic vein spoils all, even his mellow 
musical laugh. What can have prejudiced 
him so against ladies?—fortune-hunters, I 
dare say. He evidently considers me too 
insignificant to try to avoid me. 7Jat there 
is some lace to be fastened in Isabel’s sleeve, 
and I must go and attend to it. What did 
slio mean when she frowned so, and muttered, 
“How stupid ho is!” Was it Mr. Gerald? 
I’jn sure he Is anything but stupid. 

June 15/A, 180-.—Such an eventful day! 
A picnic In the grand old grove some two or 
three miles away from Itiverville. We starWd 
ill “ the early, early morn,” when cvoryiiiiug 
was so sweet and fresh. I was very grateful 
to Miss Carrie for insisting on my going too. 
All that went from HIvervillo rode in a large 
open barouche; but there wore many other 
families from the neighboring towns. Mr. 
Gerald was in the carriage too, although his 
servant rode that splendid black liorse of bis, 
ready for him to mount, I suppose, wlicn ho 
became disgusted wilh the young ladies’ fri¬ 
volity. However, he remained in the car¬ 
riage all the way. ^ly tongue fairly ached 
for the cliancc to sjieak a single word, but 
found none; my eyes, however, were well 
employed iu the charming byways we came 
upon. Jenny and Belle made the most of 
his presence, and fairly outvied Ihenisclvos 
in brilliancy and playfulness, compelling .Sir 
Guy to give them more attention than he 
had ever done before. Once or twice I could 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as he was 
obliged to follow a flighty conversation of 
Belle's. I verily believe he saw me too, for 
ho Ijeld np his finger slyly, and put on such a 
look of comical distress, 1 was obliged to con¬ 
ceal my face in my simshado to hide its mirth. 
I lel't the rest of the party the moment wc 
reached the grove, and with my drawing 
portfolio under my arm, wandered away for 
aught I know, a mile or more. So many 
charming spots I found to sketch, that will 
wilo away many a dull hour after I return to 
the dismal town. Once, while I was sitting 
on a fallen trunk of a tree, sketching a 
ruined mill, that like a ghost haunted the 
stream which ran deep and majestic through 
swamp and pasture—but tliere, in tlie pleas¬ 


ant meadow where I sat, flowed out Into a 
wide sunny lake—I was startled by hearing a 
voice behind me saying: 

“ Your perspective is very much iu fault.” 

I was working away furiously, my bonnet 
on the ground, my hair disordered, and my 
face, I dare say, rivalling a peony, and I 
started as if a pistol h.ad exploded in my oar. 
Turning around, there stood that ubiquitous 
individual, Mr. Guy Gerald, coolly looking 
over my shoulder. I was not so childisli as 
to resent the criticism, hut I thought, “He 
thinks it of little consequence what he says 
to me, and presumes to take such liberty as 
to watch my work. I will not bear it!” So 
iny eyes flashed, and, closing the portfolio 
abruptly, I answered: 

“ I do not pretend to be an artist. I sketch 
for no one’s amusement but iny own.” 

“ Selfish—eh?” asked, rather than remark¬ 
ed, the strange man. And placing a tiny 
basket in my lap, he added, “ You seem to 
have forgotten Iimchcon-timc, so I saved 
something for you out of the wreck,” and 
turned away. 

I looked after the manly figure till it dis¬ 
appeared behind a clump of limes, and with 
a little compunction for my impatience, ex¬ 
amined the contents of the basket. If the 
dainties I found there were from the wreck, 
I wondered what the original repast had been. 
“ Now I must find some water,” I said, when 
the delicious meal was finished, and took my 
way towards the mill, where I saw an old- 
fashioned wheel-well. But before I readied 
it, my attention was attracted to a large 
dam built up by some ways above the angry 
swollen mass of water, across which a plank 
was thrown, and over tlie perilous pathway a 
little girl, very sh.abblly clothed, with a bas¬ 
ket swinging on her arm, was cautiously 
taking her way. Soincthlng startled her— 
possibly iny advancing figure—for she paused, 
looked u]), then down, wavered a moment 
and then disappeared down the dam. I did 
not pause to take a single thought about it. 
but before I knew what had happened, I had 
dashed to the spot, sprang down also into 
the water, and caught the sinking child by 
her strong woollen dress. I blessed that freak 
of Isabel’s, taking swimming lessons at the 
baths, for what had been taught me there 
enabled me sustain myself and the child quite 
easily. How to get out was another ques¬ 
tion. There we were, penned in by stom* 
walls beneath the water and the high planked 
sides of the dam above. Possibly I might 
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li.ivo managed to climb upward alone, but 
witb the insensible cliild it was quite an im¬ 
possibility. Tbe absurdity of tiie tiling would 
have more forcibly occurrod to me, but for 
tlie cold colorless face lying ag.ainst my sboul- 
diir. It was too dangerous a situation for mo 
to admit of delay, so raising my voice I sbont- 
cd lustily, and in a moment I beard quick 
springing steps coming towards the water. 
I looked up e.igerly, and with a bitter pang 
of mortification and disappointment, saw Guy 
Gerald’s dark eyes looking upon me. Jly 
cheek burned, my voice faltered, I tried to 
speak—tlien I burst into tears, and ended liy 
a wild pe.il of laughter. I think he must 
iiave believed me insane, for that quizzical 
look liad vanisbed froih his face, which was 
now only earnest, sympathizing and eager. 

“ He patient a moment,” he called. And I 
tliinlt those calm strong tones would have 
reassured me, liad I been sinidng in tlie 
dangerous whirlpool of tlie Ganges. ” I saw 
you fall, and liave been scarcliing for a ladder 
about the mill, but there is tiotliing but a 
rope.” 

Another moment and lie was lowering the 
rope. I secured it about the little waist, and 
watched him raise the helpless form in his 
arms, wlien it readied tlie top. How expres¬ 
sive, how tender, how gentle that sarcastie 
face li.ad grown. I could scarcely believe it 
tlie same. I was wringing tlie water from 
my long brown hair, wlien he looked down. 

“They should be green to belong to a mer¬ 
maid,” I said, meeting Ids eye, smilingly. 

He smiled back, and lowered the rope. I 
shook my head, with recovered composure 
.and confidenco in liiin. 

“ Fasten it securely, ami go and restore 
that poor little creature,” I said. “I’ll be 
tlioro to help you in a niomenl.” 

Ho stood liesitaling a moiiient, thou an¬ 
swering, briefly, “Very well,” disaiipeared. 
It was somewhat ditlicnlt, and my palms 
bore wide purple marks, wliere the rope 
bruised them, when I once more stood on 
terra firina. Having wrung what water I 
could from my saturated garments, feeling 
very iiiueh like a statue of Niobo tn Icud, I 
dragged myself towards the mill. The sight 
that met me there dispersed all Ihnnghts of 
my own awkward appearance. There lay 
Poverty’s little daughter, with eyelids still 
stillly fastened to the waxen cheeks, and the 
rich, elegant, fastidious Guy Gerald was 
bending over her, calling her by many a 
sweet pet n.ame, and chaling anxiously the 


cold .and inilseless wrists. Without speaking, 
I took her into my arms, and tried to warm 
her witli my breath, and presently a shiver 
and sigh rew.arded our nnited efforts. Soon, 
to our inexpressible relief, she was able to 
speak and stand. 

Then he turned to me. “Now you must 
think of yourself. I beg your pardon for 
calling yon selfisli, a little lime .ago. See, 
hero is a flask of wine I bronglit to season 
your liinelicon, but after tbat perspective 
iiidigiiation, I dared not ofler it. Take a 
generous libation, and toast. If yon iileasc, 
tlie good rope that you tliought alone worthy 
to assist yotir ascent.” 

I did not refuse, for my ch.attering teeth, 
in tliat gcni.al .lime .air, warned me of the 
priidenco of his advice. Tlien ho wrapjicd 
the ehild in his coat, and taking her In his 
aftn, peremptorily bade me remain quiet, 
wliile he carried her away. Scarcely fifteen 
minutes elapsed, ere he returned with his 
arms flilod witli dry pine boughs. I sat 
dreamily watching him, as he carried them 
to tlie old tirepl.aco, producing a Imndle of 
old letters and a box of tapers, and did not 
move when a bright flaiiic flickered on llic 
long-forsaken hearth. 

“ Now let mo carry your seat to the fire, 
that you may dry tliose damp ganiients.” 

Was it the fastidious, reserved Guy Gerald 
who siiolte, tliat was taking such kindly care 
of poor Minnie Grey? And yet, now tliat I 
was not afraid, I rose and replied at once: 

“ Damp! I think you might use a stronger 
adjective. What have you done witb the 
cause of all this miscliief?” 

“ Sent her homo, which I shall take tlie 
lilierty to do with you, when Sam arrives 
witli a vehicle.” 

“ I wish he would come,” returned I, look¬ 
ing from tlie cobwebbod room to tbe elegant 
figure standing there in tlie firelight, smiling 
tipoii mo. “ I am afraid some of the party 
will be searching for us.” 

The old ironical laugh came .again. I knew 
what he meant, and added, instantly: 

“ I don’t mean that I think any one is 
aware I am not tliere in siglit, but your ab¬ 
sence is another tiling.” 

Another laugh, and a searching glanec, but 
no reply. Just tlien a liorso and chaise 
dashed up to tlie door. Ills servant liaiided 
out a woollen shawl. I was carefully wra|ipcd 
in it, assisted In, and Mr. Gerald had taken 
llio reins, when suddenly he turned to me, 
saying, in a low voice: 
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“ I beg your pardon. On a second thonglit, 
Sain shall drive you home. It is more pru¬ 
dent." 

It was an lionorahle delicacy of feeling, 
sliown to an unprotected girl. Whatever 
else you do, Guy Gerald, I shall never forget 
your chivalrous conduct at the mill. 

Wlien we reached the liouse, I ran up 
Blairs to my room, and daslicd to a mirror. 
Wliat a wild, disordered, dripping creature 
stood there! Patches of mud on eitlier cheek, 
collar torn and awry, and tresses stiff witli a 
mixture of mud and water, and across one 
temple an ugly awkward scratch. I looked a 
moment, and then ran to my pillow, and 
hurying my liead, sohhed as if my lieart 
would break. Minnie, Minnie Grey, what a 
simpleton you are! You are plain and poor 
—what matter if yonr toilet be not complete? 

June 16th, 180-.—I am a little ill to-day, 
and liavo kept closely to my room. Belle 
looked in a moment to ask, “ IIow came Mr. 
Gerald to see you accept that offer to ride 
home?” So she does not know, lie did not 
tell them about tlie accident; neither will I. 
Tliey liave gone now for a liorseliack ride to 
tlie Bake House. Belle was in high spirits, 
telling Jenny liow Mr. Gerald had engaged 
her to ride beside his splendid black Firellake, 
and liad really grown to bo quite entertaining. 
lIow charmingly she looked, when she came 
in for mo to fasten a stray feather in her cap, 
the vivid blue velvet riding cap was so ho- 
comiiig to her fair complexion, .and the danc¬ 
ing fc.athcrs mingling witli lier sunny curls 
had so pretty an effect! Brilliantly beautiful, 
tenderly reared, and sole heiress to her 
father’s ample fortune, what a flowery patli 
opens before herl No wonder her little feet 
conid not remain still, or her soft h.and quiet, 
while I was at work on the troublesome 
plume, for the ardent tlirobhiiig of happy life 
along her veins. Will slie win liim? How 
stupid I am to-day. I wont write any more 
—I wont tliiiik, if I can help it. 1 wont, I 
ileelaro I wont—cry! 

June 21«(, 18G-.—Nothing has occurred of 
any importance to me, and my spirits have 
been so dull 1 have not dared trust myself to 
write. In tlie meantime, I have grown well 
acquainted with the country about, through 
my solitary rambles. Tlie rest of the house¬ 
hold have been very gay. Tliere liave been 
boating, riding, and dancing parties, not to 
meiition the musical soirees that ciilivcii the 
evenings spent at home. Little enough have 
I to do with cither. I did enjoy tliough, one 


delicious sail on the pretty lake, beneath the 
blue surrounding hills I can see from my 
window, tlianks, I suppose due to Mr. Ger¬ 
ald’s politeness. lie saw me standing iti the 
parlor witliont my liat, wlien tlie otliers were 
dressed for out of doors, and said sometliing 
to his cousin Carrie, who came to me and in¬ 
sisted upon my making one of the party. I 
began to think lie had forgotten my existence. 
He is so engaged witli Belle, no wonder ho 
cannot remember lier humble relative. Were 
I she, I would not show him how miicli his 
attentions ple.ased mo. Jenny and Belle are 
sliglitly cool in tlieir beliaviour to each otlier. 
Tlie ladylike Carrie came into the chamber 
this morning, wliile I w.as sitting with tlie 
girls, her soft eyes shining serenely witli 
happiness, and lier delicate cheek just tinged 
with a dawning hliisli, to tell of her engage¬ 
ment to Captain Lovell. I thought tliat 
protracted stroll in tlie garden boded as nincli. 
How happy she looked, adding archly to 
Belle, she hoped erelong to return her con¬ 
gratulations, wliile Belle looked prettily con¬ 
scious, and Jenny tossed her head skeptically, 
and I—well, I came away asking myself wliat 
business the popr plain companion had in 
ladies’ cliamhers, listening to their gay talk 
of loves and engagements. 

July Ut, ISB-.—Wily I have taken up my 
pen I scarcely know, for I think I am even 
more dull than usual of late. Coiinliy air 
surely cannot agree witli me. Tlie days pass 
swiftly, gayly for most, but some way smlly 
forme. Jenny has abandoned tlie lield. and 
flitted away to Niagara. Tlid lovers are all 
engrossed witli each other's perfections. In 
tliis class I suppose I must inelude Belle and 
Mr. Gerald. Amt yet if they are engaged, 
wily is the former so uneven and restless in 
her moods? Novertlicless, I heard Carrie 
telling Belle to-day how pleased slie was to 
observe tlie cliange in lier cousin; how gentle 
and tender ho had grown, seeking instead of 
avoiding the drawing-room, and that Captain 
Lovell li.ad been jesting iiiin .about the pur¬ 
chase of a diamond engagement ring, wliich 
he had not denied; and wlien she said it, 
Bello’s clioek flushed warm and rosy .as tlie 
sunset sky last night. Tliey are walking to¬ 
gether now, ill tlie gardens. Her silvery 
laugh, mingled with his earnest tones, conics 
floating up to mo through my open window. 
What ails mo? Why am I not glad for her, 
my beautiful cousin? Heaven forgive mo, if 
1 am growing cold and selflsli! Tlie very 
summer sky, and balmy air, and budding 
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flowers seem chajigcil, as if Novcinler had 
suddenly petrified ardent July with Its icy 
breath. I will return to town. Stop,stop; I 
am blushing for myself. Jlinnie, Minnie 
Grey, for shame! Be a woman, a strong, 
patient, enduring woman, not a foolish cliild, 
voluntarily cheating itself with a liurtful 
dream. See, Iicro on tlic table lies a book. 
Its glossy covers, and unriunpled margins 
show it has been little read. The very title 
betrays how dry and tedious it is. “Advice, 
Good Advice to Young Women.” Just Iho 
thing for me; for mark, it says “Young 
Womc))," not “Young Ladies.” This shall 
bo the penance. Take it to the arbor, read 
it throngli, without one wandering glance at 
the sky or flowers, ay, not a sign or look at 
the syringa hedge, where onco—never mind, 
take the book and go. 

Sun.set.—I wc)^t to the avbor. . I have spent 
the afternoon there, and with the book in 
my band have returned again, not a page 
turned, not a line scanned. Nothing do I 
know certainly of “Good advice to young 
wonjcn,” for the fir.st thing 1 did on entering 
the chamber was to march directly to the 
mirror, as once a little tinio gone by, tljis 
time to smile upon the unage that smiled 
back to me. Was that Minnie Grey’s face, 
that, with eyes shining bright and joyous, 
with bloom on the cheeks once so pallid, 
clearing aw.ay the .sallow hue into something 
akin to fairness, with lips red and tremulous 
through the hai)piness rippling over them, 
like summer zephyrs over sleeping water? 
And the tresses, who dared to loop them 
W'itli that g/ossy leaf and waxen bud from 
the gmat orange bush? This is the way it 
happened: 

I stole out softly, looking rnefnlly at the 
scolding between blue and gold covers I was 
so soon to digest, and sank down dejectedly 
upon the rustic seat in the arbor, leaning my 
head back wearily, and closing iny eyes to 


shut out everything that smiled in wicked 
mockery. I thought of Belle in the garden 
beyond me, receiving the diamond engage¬ 
ment ring, and accepting also what made llie 
glittering circlet seem a valueless bauble in 
comparison—the noble heart and generous 
hand of Guy Gerald. Tljcn came up iny own 
hiiinble loveless lot, and my heart rebelled 
wildly against it. The floodgate of tears 
opened, and down plashed a shower through 
my closed eyelids. iSnddcnIy a tender Ij.iud 
wiped liimn away, and a vichiy-Ueyed voice 
repeated, earnestly, “ In tears, Minnie! Wliat, 
my little heroine in tears!” 

, I sprang np, dashed thenr away, or dried 
them up witli the burning fire in my eyes 
and on my cheek, and said, bitterly, as I 
strove to pass: 

“ Is it so wonderful any one should dare 
be sad, wlien you and Belle arc happy ?” 

Tliat brilliant eye was searching over my 
quivering face. I could not bear it, and cov¬ 
ered it with my hands. 

“Minnie, Minnie, dearest,” said the thrill¬ 
ing voice, “ of Bello I cannot speak; but Guy 
Gerald can have no happiness while you are 
sad.” 

Then came a long recital, earnest and elo¬ 
quent. It is too sacredly copied on my heart 
for me to write it here; but when he paused, 
I removed the liamls from my blinded eyes 
to ask, bowllderedly: 

“ What, Guy, poor, plain, obscure Minnie 
Grey, are you sure it is she you love?” 

That diamond ring is sparkling on my fin¬ 
ger. What would the beautiful Isabel say, 
(lid she know lie declares it was only to liear 
of me that her society has been so often 
sought of late? I told him they would all ho 
angry, yet ho laughs and says, “ Wait a little, 
and they may scttlo ftcconnts with Minnie’s 
husband.” Minnie’s husband 1 Am I awake ? 
Ay, it must be so, for I hear him call ray 
name. Adieu! 
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ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 

BY CAPTAIN PliLIX CONSTANT. 


It was midnight in the streets of a groat 
city, and in the quieter portion of the town 
tliose streets were already deseried e.vcept 
wlicii here and there a house illuminated 
from garret to cellar told of festivities within, 
or some departing guest awoke the sleepy 
eeiiops with the roll of his carriage whetds, or 
Ills measured footfall upon tlie pavement. 

A little way from one of these windows, in 
the angle of a projecting buiUVmg, luvUed a 
young girl, as young, as fair, as well born and 
highly educated as any guest within that 
house, and yet as far removed from tlicir gay 
circle as if she had been a worm writhing 
among the dust at their feet; one M’hom no 
mother would have suifered, oven for Chris¬ 
tian charity, her young daughter' to approach, 
one whoso touch was contamination, and 
whose address an insult. Perhaps she knew 
and felt all this herself, the poor creature, for 
as she crouclied in her dark corner and peered 
out' at the late revellers p.isslng her upon 
their homeward way, slic drew the niisoiahle 
shawl close around Iicrshoiilders, and moaned 
and muttered inarticulately. 

Suddenly a young man ran down the steps 
of the illuminated house, and w.alkcd rapidly 
up the street humming the air of the last 
raise, whose rich strains yet vibrated from the. 
open windows behind him. As ho ap¬ 
proached, the gli'l started, sprang forward, 


then crouclied timidly back, but at the last 
darted from her concealment, and laid her 
hand upon the arm of the young man, already 
nearly past her. lie started, glanced round, 
then sternly shook otT the detaining hand, 
and would have passed on, but still the dos- 
jrerate woman clung, murmuring: 

“ Stop I Stop one minute, Robbie P 

“Let go! Bo otr, or I will give you m 
charge! There is a iwliceinan coming—he 
off, I say I” 

“ O Robbie, Robbie 1“ gasped the girl, cower¬ 
ing almost at his feet while hev tvevnhllog 
fingers slid from their hold upon Ids sleeve. 

“Don’t call me by that name, or any name! 
Never speak to me again, or dare to reengnizo 
me. Bo off, I say, or I may be tcmiitcd to 
lay you dead at my feet. It would bo tlio 
best fate that could befall you. Remeinber.” 

And wrenching away the foot at which the 
wretched girl had grasped, the young man 
strode on jilst as tlio iioliceman approached, 
closely followed by another young gentleman 
who had been .speaking with him. 

“ O Robbie, if you can't pity mo, wdio will? 
Come hack ami kill mo as yon said yon 
wouId~lt is the best thing you can do for 
me now!*' 

And the poor wretch, gathering liewelf up 
from t!in pavement, sobbed out those wild 
words in a strange, strained, horrible voice, 
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the symptom of impending hysterics, a 
nervous derangement of some spcciefi. 

“ Wl)y, tliat fellow was liobert Stacbpolo!” 
ejaculated the companion of X 3, who coolly 
remarked: 

‘•Young gents will do such things, but it 
comes miglity iucouveuienl afterwards often- 
times, just as it does here. I don’t think the 
better of Kobert Stackpole, if that’s his name, 
for turning the gal into tlie streets and leav¬ 
ing her to the life she’s leading.” 

“ You know her thenV” 

“Know her, Mr. Becchain? Lord, she’s 
been up a dozen times if she has once— 
Simple Susan they cal! her, though if sheever 
was that, it must have been a long while ago. 
But come, Susan, move along, you know it’s 
against rules to be roving round tins way. If 
the genlloman had given you in charge I’d 
luive had to lake you to the loek-up. Move 
on, Susan.” 

“He said he’d kill me—O, I wish he would, 
1 wish he would! O Bobbie, kill me, and put 
me out of my misery.” 

“Here, my poor girl, take this, and go 
quietly liome ami to bed and to sleep,” said 
Beechafii, sllpi)ing something into the hand 
of the unliappy creature already moving 
ineehanicaliy towards the entrance of the 
little dark side street from whence she had 
issued. Tlio cold slender liand closed upon 
the gift, but Simide Susan offered no thanks, 
made no halt, and the next moment had 
disapj)earcd.” 

“ Very kind of yon, sir. but maybe not so 
wise,” suggested X 3, with a guarded smile 
at his young companion’s generosity; “she’ll 
lay out tliat money in gin before she gets 
homo, and they’ll have a glorious drunk out 
of it, all hands on ’em.” 

Frederick Beecham made no reply, and a 
moment after, with a grun'“ goml-night,” ran 
np the steps of the lighted house, aud glanced 
into tlio drawing-rooms. The guests liad 
nearly all departed, and those who remained 
weie grouped around a young lady and 
nii(hllc-aged gentleman, at the heml of the 
room, making their adieux and expressing 
the pleasure they had enjoyed. 

“Good-evening, Miss Beecliam, Nobody 
knows how to make an evening pass ns yon 
do!” half-murmured a yotmggentleman, with 
Ills sister upon his arm, while their mamma 
was saying at the other side: 

“Not good-by, but an rcro/r, Mr. Beecham, 
for I deixnid upon seeing you with Miss 
Imogen at our little gathering to-night—not 


that wc can offer you anything like the 
charming time we have Just enjoyed witli 
you, but—” 

Atid the dowager swept towards the door¬ 
way from wliich Frederick Beecham pre¬ 
cipitately retreated, feeling unequal at that 
moment to exchanging the commonplaces 
lie saw iiniiending. A few moments later the 
guests had all departed, and the young man 
entering the rooms walked slowly down them, 
towards the spot where his sister and uncle 
still stood gayly conversing. 

“What a pity, what a pity!” muttered 
Beecham, as his eyes rested admiringly upon 
the figure of his sister, who stood with her 
bowitcliing face a little upraised, a smile upon 
her lips and in lier eyes, wliile one lock of the 
golden hair her uncle smoothed escaped from 
the comb and fell upon her pearl-white 
shoulders, adding the touch of nature which 
the artificial style of modern toilets leaves so 
absolutely out of account. 

“ Y'es, a very successful evening, puss, and 
owing its success largely to the hostess, let 
me tell you. Do you know what I said to 
Bobert Stackpole to-night?” 

“ No, uncle, what was it?” asked Imogen, 
a sudden wave of rose-color mounting to the 
roots of the golden hair. 

“Why, I said that he wouldn’t have to go 
through the purgatory most young husbands 
experience wliilc their wives arc learning 
housekeeping, for you were the perfect 
mistress of a household already.” 

“O uncle!” 

“ Why, ‘O uncle!’? Vnion people are en¬ 
gaged it means that they Intend some day to 
be married, don’t It? And I gave my consent 
to Mr. Bob Stackpole some.mouths ago. So 
now, Miss Prude, I will bid you good-night, 
and you had better get to bed and eberish 
your good looks for the wedding day. Good- 
iiight, Fred; you look tired, my boy.” 

“ Good-night, uncle.” 

“And good night, Fred, for I am going to 
follow Uncle Harry’s advice,” said Imogen, 
putting her hands tipon her brother’s 
shoulders and statidlng upon her toes to reach 
his lips. But passing his arm about her 
waist Frederick led the laughing girl to a 
sofa, and seated himself beside her. 

“ Jeanie, do you love your brother?” 

“Why, Fred, what’s the matter! Love 
you, you silly boy I B’liy, whom should I love 
htalfso well as qiy own only brother, and wo 
orphans, with no one but Uncle Uarry in tho 
world ? You know bow I love you, Fred.” 
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“And whom else do you love?” 

“Why, 1‘Vedl why—thuie’s Uncle Harry— 
and—vvliy, of course, Fred, I care for Robert, 
^ or I shouldn't be going to—shouldn’t be 
engaged to him.” 

“Rut you love me the best, Jeanie?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Imogen, stoutly; 
but .a guilty blush burned hotly upon the 
face she hid against her brother's shoulder, 
and she remorsefully raised the ring u]ion 
her forefinger to her lips. 

“ Well then, darling, you will not take It too 
hardly, you will not break your heart, if 1 tel! 
you that you must for my sake give up Robert 
Stackpole altogether?” 

“ Give up Itobert I Wliy should I, Fred ?” 

And the lovely head raised itself with a 
jerk from Fred's shoulder, and the burning 
color burned yet more brilliantly. 

“Rccause, Jeanie, he is a mean, good-for- 
nothing fellow, .and Insults you by speaking 
to you, or oven coming into your presence.” 

“Frederick Reechaml llow dare you! 
How dare you—what, in the name of Heaven, 
can you moan by such words!” 

And now Imogen was upon her loot, her 
blue eyes blazing wiili wrath, her Ups quiver¬ 
ing witli indignant scorn, licr whole slight 
figure nerved and braced for resistance. Her 
brother rose also, and confronted her sadly, 
but with determiuatiou. 

“Imogen, you said you loved me. I 
thought at least that you trusted me,” said 
he. 

“And so I do love and trust you, Fred, but 
when you bring such horrible accusations 
against the man to whom you were so glad 
to see mo engaged—wiicn you say such 
things behind his back—” 

“I will say them to his face to-morrow, 
never fear for that, Imogen. 1 am neither a 
coward nor a slanderer, altUongli you seem to 
think mo both.” 

“ We wont quarrel, Fred—if wo can help it, 
that Is,” replied Miss Reecham, coldly; “but 
I expect you to explain your words.” 

“‘Expect me to explain!’ O Jeanie, you 
love this stranger better tlian your own 
brother, after all,” said Frederick, sadly, but 
Imogen’s face never softened. 

“Tell MIC why you call my betrothed hus¬ 
band a mean, good-for-nothing fellow, If you 
please,” said she, steadily. 

“Very well, Imogen, if you insist, I will tell 
you,” replied her brother, sternly; “ although 
I wished to spare your ears the pollution of 
the truth. But you will not take my word, 


you will not trust my judgment, you set your¬ 
self in opposition and defiance towards uto, 
and show a spirit 1 had not thought was in 
you. The reason of my calling Stackpole 
what I did was this: Not an hour ago 1 saw 
a miserable woman, one of those unhappy 
creatures of whom you may have heard, but 
of whom I trust you know nothing more, ap¬ 
proach Robert Stackpole, and address liim as' 
lier betrayer. She said, * O Robbie, if you 
don’t pity me, who will?’ and ‘Iwish you 
would kill mo as you threatened to just now.’ 
lie tlirew her off roughly, contemptuously, 
and bid her never speak to him again, or 
conic near him. TJio policeman who was 
with me knew the unfortunate creature, and 
after speaking of Stackpole as her betrayer, 
said that she had fallen to the lowest dcptlis 
of degradation, and rough and hardened 
though he w*as, he added words of scorn upon 
the man who, having led her astray, had then 
abandoned her, and as li were forced a life of 
infamy upon her; evoii a policeman spoke 
thus of liiin, Imogen, and can you, a dclic.atc 
and virtuous woman, defend him or uphold 
him ?" 

Imogen remained silent for a moment, all 
the rich color fading out of her face, while 
her eyes grew wild and bright with sup¬ 
pressed emotion. At last she asked: 

“Did the policeman tell you her name?” 

“He called her Simple Susan. Almost all 
these unfortunates are known by some such 
sobriqnds, dropping their own disgraced 
names, which are often unknown to their 
companions.” 

“And the policeman knew for certainty 
that Robert was—the man?” 

“ Certainly. And her own words proved it 
williout his saying anything about it. There 
is no doubt of his guilt, my poor Imogen, and 
you will consent to let me tell him to-morrow 
that he is never to approacli you again, will 
you not?” 

“ I will tell you to-morrow after breakfast. 
Good-night.” 

And with a gesture as abrupt as her words, 
the young girl left the room and wearily 
climbed the stairs to her own apartment. 

“Strange that she should hesitate, but she 
will give him up, she must, she shall!” mut¬ 
tered her brother, as ho summoned a servant 
to close the house. 

The next morning a little after sunrise, 
three persons approached the middle of one 
of the principal bridges leading from the city 
to the suburbs, so nearly at the same moment, 
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tlmt tlioir nipctlng sccmiumI a matter of pre- 
arrangement as Indeed it was, so far at least 
as two of the parties wore concerned. Of 
these, one was Robert Stackpole, who had 
rowed down the river from tlic university, as 
was his daily wont, and tlie oilier was Imogen 
Reccham, wlio, during these fine early autumn 
mornings, had suddenly become conscious of 
llie advantage of a walk before breakfast, and 
was very apt to direct it towards a certain 
set of steps loading from tlie bridge aforesaid 
to tlio water. And if by chance Mr. Stack- 
pole's boating touched in the same direction, 
what more natura! or defensible than that 
these two, betrothed lovers as they wore, 
should enjoy a little river excursion togollicr, 
as indeed tliey liad done many a time and oft. 

Dill on tins particular morning, Uoliort 
Stackpole’s mind was so ill at ease that, in¬ 
stead of liis usual steady and beneficial pull, 
Iw had indulged in a series of “spurts” and 
farkiiis efibrts, wliieli h.id brought him to the 
bridge long before tlie hour when lie had 
upon the previous niglit appointed to meet 
Imogen, and instead of waiting he had rowed 
on down the river and past the Milldam (for 
these wore the days wlien Arlington street 
was not, and Commonwealth Avenue slum¬ 
bered in the brains of the speculators), so far, 
that upon his return the “spurts” became 
conipuisory to prevent tlie rudeness of keep¬ 
ing llio lady waiting, an act of which, either 
as lover or gentleman, Robert Stackpole 
would never have been guilty. 

By this means, however, he avoided en¬ 
countering the third jiarty whom wc liave 
mentioned as proeeediiig towards the place 
of rendezvous, and wlio, having arrived un¬ 
noticed, now hiy hidden, wailing a fitting 
moment to join in Ihe interview. 

Stackpole, bringing liis wherry to the step^ 
by a skillful sweep of the starboard oar, 
glanced up with a smile at the face steadfast¬ 
ly regarding him over the parapet of the 
bridge and cried: 

“Good-morning, dear! 1 hope I am not 

late” 

But then ho stopiied abruptly, for upon the 
white, still face of his betrothed he found no 
answering smile, in her blue eyes no lovo- 
look, hut rather one of stern inquiry and 
determination. 

“Imogen! Darling! ^Vhat is the matter?” 
aslfcd ho, sjiringing up tiic steps, and seizing 
her hand. 

“I will go a little vvay up the river with 
you, and tell you what is the matter,” said 


Miss Beccham, releasing her hand and step¬ 
ping unassisted Into the boat. Without reply 
lier lover followed, and taking the oars sent 
the little skiff with one strong impulse 
through the arch and out upon the clear 
water beyond. 

Meantime tlie third party concealed in the ‘ 
neighboring arch became uneasy, for the 
rising tide threatened soon to make the 
position ehosen untenable, and moreover 
the two lovers in their boat had passed out of 
earshot. But still the third party lingered, 
awaiting perliaps their return and the fitting 
moment for Joining in tlieir interview. 
Meantime Stackpole was saying: 

“Now, Imogen, what is it, dear?” 

“Robert, do you known woman called— 
Susan, Simple Susan?” 

And in spite of tlie young girl’s stern reso¬ 
lution to let no womanly scruples stand in the 
way of a full and fair understanding with her 
lover, and tlie ample justice slie meant to 
mote out to him, the scarlet blood surged up 
over face and neck and even to the tips of her 
wdiilc fingers, as slic pronounced this name 
wliich she had been told was one of infamy 
and degradation. 

As Stackpole heard it, the healtliy color 
faded from his own face, and his oars dipped 
over convulsively in and out of the water, 
then hung suspended, w’bile an indescribable 
look of horror, shame and astonishment 
crept over his ghastly features, and stared 
from his wide-open eyes. Imogen noted the 
expression w'cll, and witli a new’ pang at her 
licart, decided it to be the look of conscious 
guilt. 

After a moment of silence, Robert answered, 
and as the hoarse, unnatural voice issued 
from Ills white lips, Imogen glanced up In 
Iiorror, llicn pityingly averted her eyes. 

“ Yes, I know of sucli a w’onian. But how 
dare you to name her?” said ho. 

“And what is she to you?” pursued 
Imogen, the raomeutary relenting dying from 
her face. 

“ Nothing—less than nothing. Who links 
her name with mine?” exclaimed Stackpole, 
fiercely. 

“ Notliiug ? She is nothing to you ? Well, 
what has she been to you in times past? Did 
not yon love her once?” 

“I will answer no more questions, Miss 
Beechain. These inquiries are very strange 
for a modest young girl to make of any man.” 

“Even when that man Is her betrothed 
husband? O Robert, they told me this 
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terrible story of guilt ami shame, and I would 
i\ot believe it. 1 braved all, the reproacbes of 
Illy friends, luy oivii reluctance, and, as it 
proves, your bitter taunts, because 1 believed 
that wlien once I spoke openly to you, and 
gave you an opportunity to explain, you 
would do it, and deny everything, and I 
would have believed you. O Robert, Robert, 
cannot you deny it? Cannot you say there 
is no stain upon your naiiie and fame?” 

“ No, Imogen—I deny nothing. There is a 
stain, a foul stain upon niy name, and I had 
no right to offer that name to you. Forgive 
me so mucli for the sake of the love that you 
once professoil, and so let ns say good-by.” 

He took up the oars as he spoke, and 
turned tlie hows of tlic litlle boat down 
stream. A few strokes would bring it to the 
bridge, and Imogen measured the distance 
with her eye. Just that little distance and 
they two must part—forever. She turned 
her eyes imploringly upon her lover. 

“Koberl! I cannot believe even you, when 
you speak against all tliat I have believed 
you. Ojdeny tliat youliaveany responsibility 
in this wrctclied woman’s fall, say Hint tlierc 
is sonic mistake, some my.stery; say only tliat 
you need not blush before me on her account, 
and 1 will believe you without another word. 
O dear, dear Kobert, say that *1 may honor 
and trust you still!” 

“Imogen, I can deny nothing, explain 
nothing—I can say but one word more to 
you, though both our hearts should break, 
and tliat word is—good-by, and may God in 
lieaven bless and comfort you, my innocent 
darling.” 

“ 0 Robert, do but ask me to trust you, and 
I will do it wllliout another word,” pleaded 
Imogen, ami just then the boat shot the arch 
and rounded towards the landing stejis. Ami 
now the tide had risen so high that the 
position chosen by that strange third party 
to tlic interview of the lovers had become 
untenable, and, moreover, the fitting moment 
had arrived, and she had come to-join them. 
Close beside the steps she lay, her white face 
and wild dark eyes gleamingfroni the sliadow 
of the bridge, her long dark hair floating 
around her, and clinging in melancholy 
mockery of the modesty so long forgotten, 
about the bosom left exposed by the miserable 
dress. One hand was griped upon tlie dead 
heart whose last pang was the happiest mo¬ 
ment it had known for years, while the other, 
vising ami falling Nvilh the restless tide, 
seemed pointing to the man, who niolionlcss 


with liorror leaned forward, and read that 
glinstly face. 

One moment he stared in silent horror, 
then throwing down the oars, he leaned over 
ami laid Ills hand upon tliat frozen brow, 
turning the face full towards liis own. 

“ 0 my God I My God! How can I ever 
forgive myself! O, my poor, poor cliild. 
Susie 1 Susie 1 Dead! Yes, dead, and it was 
I that killed you 1 I am your murderer!” 

He was out of the boat now, and with Ills 
anus about the dead woman’s waist, was 
drawing her from tlie water, BUppovUng hrv 
upon his knee, ami bending over her wiili 
such a ghastly horror upon his face that 
Imogen could almost have pitied him—and 
yet not quite, for she was .a woauan, and felt 
herself deeply w’longed, nay, insulted, that 
the man who yesterday was her belrotlied 
husband had now’ forgotten her very presence, 
while he w'e[»t over the dead body of liis dead 
mistress. 

“ Please to let me pass you,Mr.Stackpolc!” 
said slic, coldly; and as Robert neither aii- 
sw’cred nor moved, nor seemed in the least 
aware of her presence, Miss Beecham stepped 
over the sodden skirts of the drowned woman 
as they rose and fell w’ith the tide, and sweep¬ 
ing past her unconscious lover, she mounted 
tlie stops W’ith quick, proud feet, and at the 
top encountered policcimm X 3, who was 
looking curiously over the parapet. 

“h'ound her floating, eh, miss?” asked Iio, 
a little sharply, as the young lady approached. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Beecham, crisply, and 
w’ould have passed, but X 3 liad out his note¬ 
book and pencil and stood in the path, 
IKilitely but obstinately. 

“Please to oblige me w’ith your name and 
address, miss, before you go. It’s like enough 
you’ll be w’auted on the inquest.” 

Imogen turned pale, hesitated a moment, 
and then, yielding as we all do to the majesty 
of the law, oven in the person of its Inmibler 
iustniuients, did as she was ordered, and re¬ 
ceiving oflk’lal permission to “ pass along,” 
complied, with an odd feeling of degr.'idation 
mingling with the agony at her heart. 

Meantime X 3 returiiod the note-book to 
liis pocket, cast his shrew'd eyes up ami down 
the bridge, nodded to a couple of men, mut¬ 
tered a W’oi’d or tw’O as they approached, and 
with them at his back descended the w’atei'- 
stairs and laid his hand upon Robert Stack- 
polo’s shoulder. 

“AVe’llhclp you get her out of the water, 
young man, ami I’d like to have you come 
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along with mo to the station, just to give 
yoiir testimony to fituling the body, you 
know.” 

“ The station I I didn’t kill her in any way 
that the law can take hold ofl” exclaimed 
Stackpole, starti. ills feet so wildly that 
X 3 laid a dcchlei^j,iand upon his arm, saying 
soothingly tiic whii,^ 

*• There, there, doi,^'. say any more! You’d 
better not tell me noihing about it, nor so 
imicli as speak of killing, for it’s an ugly word 
at tlic best of times. You just come along 
quiet with me, and liere you, sir, you just help 
nic up with the body, aud Dave, you look 
after tlie boat, and carry it to Burton’s wliai f. 
Toll ’em it was me sent it, and they'll look 
sharp after it. Now, Mr. Stackpole!” 

Ami ten minutes later Simple Susan began 
her last journey under custody, lying in the 
bottom of a light wagon, her dripping clothes 
decently straightened, her poor while face 
and staring eyes decently hidden beneath the 
tine cambric liaiulkercliief whiclj a gentleman 
ia the crowd had silently spread over it. 
Perhaps the recording angel may have rated 
that lilllc act of humanity as high as the 
“ cup of cold water ” wo are bidden to oiler 
eacli other in distress; at least wo must be¬ 
lieve tliat when that gentleman lay down at 
night, he remembered the occiirrcnco of the 
inorniiig without regret or shame, although 
tlie recipient of his coui'tesy ” was a womati 
of the city, and a sinner.” 

In the com-se of the forenoon, greatly to 
the disgust aud horror of Frederick Bccchain, 
a summons was served upon his sister, order¬ 
ing her to appear as witness at the inquest to 
be hniden the next morning upon the body of 
a woman known as Susan Jones, found 
drowne I near University Bridge. 

“See now what yon have gained by disre¬ 
garding my advice, and seeing tliat fellow 
again! Now you have got yourself mixed up 
with this disagreeable story, and we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing your name in 
every penny paper and Police Gazette in liio 
c«>untry. I am really angry with you, 
Imogen. It is too had.” 

“ 0 Fred, don’t, don’t! My heart is break¬ 
ing with the sorrow and the shame that have 
come upon us all, and I cannot hear that you 
should 1)0 harsh too.” 

And Frederick Boecliam, pressing his 
sister’s slender form to his heart, and sooth¬ 
ing the golden head upon his breast, vowed 
silent oaths of deadliest vengeance against 
the mail whose vices aud whose deception 


had fallen so sorely upon that innocent head. 

“ I hope the law' will spare Iiim, for by the 
living God I will not,” muttered ho, as 
Imogen left the room, and the old uncle w’ho 
overlieard him shook his head. 

“Fred, Fred, remember who said ‘Ven¬ 
geance is mine,’” said he; “ and remember too 
that none of us arc sinless in Ills eyes; none 
of us, not one.” 

“Yes sir, I knew'all that, hut—’’and the 
young man dashed out of the room and the 
house. Uncle Harry shook his head .again: 

” He don’t know the man his father was— 
it is lucky too that he don’t. Poor lellow, 
l)f)t)r Fred! it w'ould bo too liard for his proud 
spirit to boar.” 

The inquest was not a long one, for the 
evidence was terribly direct. Frederick 
Beccham testified to the conversation ho iiad 
overlieard between the deceased and the 
prisoner, and the exclamation she had used 
after parting with him of, “Kill me, Bobbie, 
as you said you w'ould!” 

Policeman X 3 corroborated Mr. Beocliain’s 
testimony, and added his own account of the 
finding of the body, not forgetting the decla¬ 
ration of the prisoner that he “ had not killed 
her in any way the law' could get hold of.” 

The next witness was ^liss Imogen 
Beeeham, and as she was led forw’ard by her 
uncle and brother, an involuntary murmur of 
pity and admiration ran through the little 
group of spectators, for her charming face 
was as pallid as it was lovely, and her slender 
figure seemed bowed and shrunken as if by 
the weight of a load too heavy for endurance. 
But although her heavy eyes told of sleepless 
hours atui wasting tears, they were firm and 
brave, and though the silvery voice had taken 
a p.^thctic strain that tlirillcd the heart of 
every listener, it was true and unfaltering. 
Slie felt that what she liad to say would tell 
terribly against the accused, but it was llic 
truth, and better to licr mind that both ho 
and she should go down to the grave together, 
than that either slionUl miseraidy save life or 
reputation through a pcijurcd oath. 

So Imogen told her story, word for word, as 
it had passed belbro her eyes, and when asked 
wh.at were the cxclainalions of the accused 
wlien lie first discovered the body in his 
path, she repeated the fatal e.xpression: 

“ It is I who have killed youl I am your 
imirdorcrl” 

This was the last; and as she was led away 
the poor girl mummied in her brother’s 
ear: 
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“ I have sworn his life away; 0 Frederick, 
1 have sent him to his doom.”, 

“ You liave told tlie trutli, poor sister, and 
whatcould you do less?” replied the brother; 
and perhaps it was the best comfort he could 
have given her. 

The ijiquest and preliminary exatuluation 
were over, and Hubert fstackpole was fully 
committed to jail to await his trial for tlie 
murder of Susan Jones, upon wlioso left 
temple, beneatii the liair, liad been discovered 
till! trace of a terrible blow, wliioli some of 
tile jurors were disposed to tliiiik liad been 
given by tlie corner of tlie stone jiier .as tlio 
girl fell, or was tlirown into tlie river, but 
wliieii a majority insisted liad been indicted 
by Hie liead of a loaded cane, wliip, or similar 
iiistrniiiciil. 

Pnlilic opinion took tlie matter up, and 
velieiiiciitly discussed it pro and con. Tlio 
masses, ever e.ager for tlie largest attainable 
horror, believed implicitly in the guilt of tiio 
youii," man wlioso elevated social position 
was at once an aggravation of tlie crime, in 
tlieir eyes, and an added zest to the expected 
piiiiislinicnt. 

“ Ho wor a studyin’ lor over tlieio to tlio 
colleges, and for all his studyin’, he can't diid 
the lor that’ll keep his own neck out o’ the 
sherid'’s noose,” said Hill, to Joe, as they 
smoked their pipes over tlie police report of 
tlie committal, and Joe winked knowingly. 

“ Tliem chaps Is the very ones as wants to 
be hauled up. Tliey’vc got eddieation and 
tin, and Lord knows wliat, to keep ’em 
straight, and if tlicy goes crooked arter all, 
wliy, I say, liang ’em up fer a warnin’ to tlio 
rest. A poor gal’s life is as good as a rich 
feller’s, and if he was the one tliat sent lier 
to bad in tlie first place, why, all tlie more, 
hang him, hang him, liang him, s.ays I.” 

Among Stackpole’s own associates the 
verdict was different. Very few beiieved tliat 
ho had absolutely murdered poor .Simple 
Susan, but all believed tliat lie had ruined 
her, and were willing tliat lie should indi¬ 
rectly suffer tlie punisliment of imprisonment 
and disgrace whicli the law so unjustly re¬ 
fuses to directly inflict. 

“ Of course the poor girl killed herself, and 
the trial for murder is all gammon. Stack- 
pole will bo acquitted, without the shadow of 
a doubt; but meantime he will have suffered 
two or three months imprisonment while 
waiting for ills trial, and the whole matter 
will bo so tlioronghly ventilated that tlie 
fellow will never hold up his head again, in 


tills city at least, and servo him right too.” 

So said old Midas to older Creesus, as the 
two toasted their auriferous shins before the 
fire in tlio luxurious back parlor, and Crtcsus, 
whoso second daughter ,’iml been a little 
disposed to envy Iiiio^ Heecliam her 
conquest, responded her' iiy: 

“ Yes, serve liiin rigli*'. tlie scoundrel. 'Tlie 
girls will know now tli .t it isn’t every iiius- 
taclied scamp tliat comes along that will 
make a good husband.” 

And Stackpolo himself? lie said nolliing, 
absolutely nothing. The first lawyer in tlie 
country was sent to him, engaged by “a 
friend who believed him innocent,” so said 
tlie note of introduction which he presciiteil, 
and Hobert, reading it, smiled sadly, jint the 
little note in his breast pocket, and remarked: 

‘■A beautiful day, I should think, Mr. Mark¬ 
ham.” 

“And wliat is our lino of defence, my dear 
sir?” asked Mr. Markham, presently. 

“I never raised my liand against tliat poor 
girl, but I killed lier witli niy words. Jlake 
what yon can out of tliat,” replied Stackiiolc, 
sullenly, and at tlio end of an liour it was all 
tliat tlie lawyer liad gained. 

Then came a note from Imogen: 

“ I do not, for a moment, believe you guilty 
of tlie murder, but, O Hobert, if you can doit, 
for Heaven’s sake explain away the mystery 
involving you willi tliat poor girl. Contradict 
this horrible story wliich is in every one’s 
inouth. Robert, Kobci 1, do not force me, by 
your silence, to believe it too, fori had rather 
see you cold and dead before me, than to be¬ 
lieve in your moral and spiritual dcatli. 
If I must lose you, Robert, lot me at least 
kce|) my faitli and trust in you.” 

And to this Robert only replied: 

“ I did not commit the murder, and I 
cannot explain my connection with the girl. 
Forget me—as I will never, living or dead, 
forget you.” 

And so tlie weeks and inontlis went on, 
.and the day of trial came. The court was 
crowded to snlfncalion, and as the prisoner 
was brought in, the spectators crowded so 
tumultuously forward to catcli a siglit of lilm, 
that several jiersons were thrown down and 
trampled upon, and the presiding judge was 
about to give an order to clear tlio room, but 
dared not risk the popular indignation and 
possible riot that might ensue. 

The trial proceeded r.apidly. The evidence 
for the proscetition was very little beyond 
what had already been produced upon the 
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Inquest, and that for the defence was almost 
wholly confined to testimony to character. 
No explanation was olTered of the connection 
between the accused and the deceased, or of 
his singular and repeated self-accusation as 
her murderer. Neither was any alibi at¬ 
tempted, or account guTin of the prisoner's 
occupation between leaving Mr. Beecham’s 
Iiouse at a few minutes past twelve and his 
a])pearauce upon the river at a little before 
seven. He had occupual his room at the 
college boarding-house during that time, but 
no testimony spoke to the hour of his arrival, 
or tliat of his departure tlierefrom. 

Tlie case was an eminently obscure and 
unsatisfactory one, and so felt judge, jury and 
counsel, not to mention a linngry and tiiirsty 
public, wlio snarled and growled over the 
crumbs oirercd them instead of the full report 
lliey had c.xpcctcd. In a very unaimable 
fashion. 

But the report was to come, and did, 
.although at the very latest moment, in faet 
just as Mr. Markhani was about to announce 
that the case for the defence was closed; be¬ 
fore pronouncing those final words he rolled 
bis eyes over the faces of the crowd, as if to 
aitologize for the case thus closed remaining 
so remarkably empty, bo caught sight of 
policeman X ,3, cheerfully elbowing a way 
through the atidicncc, noilding shrewdly tr> 
him as he did so, and dragging alter him a 
niiserable, hopeless looking creature whoso 
Sodden white face atid ragged clothes told 
the story of vice and destitution even at tlio 
first glaticc. 

By tlie time tliat Mr. Markliam Iiad finlslied 
tile eloquent but unmeaning sentence witli 
wliicli lie liastily replaced tlie final declara¬ 
tion tliat liad been ii|)on Ins Iqis, X 3 Imd 
reached his side, and, in a inomcnt mure, had 
whispered a few energetic sentences, and 
pushed forward tlie woman who stood stupidly 
staring about her. 

“ Please your honor I have another witness 
tooll'er,” oxclaiincd Mr. Markhani, excitedly; 
and, the court graciously granting permission, 
Nancy Johnson was pushed into the witness- 
box, duly sworn, and proceeded to give lier 
testimony, in tlie depressed, lialf-arficnlated 
voice peculiar to the degraded of eitlier sex. 
Its amount was tills: 

Nancy Jolinson liad been the fdend and 
room-mate of Simple Susan for several 
montlis, and liad "liked lier well enough.” 
Upon tlie evening of tlie murder slie had been 
in her own room. Just going to bed, as it was 


very late, wlien Susan suddenly entered, her 
face more wliite and liaggard lliaii Nancy had 
ever seen a living face, and coming up to her 
liad placed a sum of money in her hands, 
saying: 

“ I’ll make you my heir, Nancy. You’re 
tlie only friend I’ve got in the wide world, 
and you’ve been good to me wlien you liad 
money and I liad none.” 

Tlicn taking a little desk out of Iicr trunk 
and tlirowing it into Nancy’s lap, slio added: 

“ Tlicre, tliat’s all I liave in the world, and 
now good-by.” 

M’itli tliat, as Naiioy Iiesitatingly averred, 
and indeed tlie act seemed almost incredible, 
the poor girl bad thrown her arms around 
her companion’s neck, kissed her twice or 
thrice, and then ran out of the room and the 
house. 

“And what did you do then, Nancy?” 
asked the counsel for the prosecution, with a 
glance at the jury. 

“^Veiit straight out and got drunk, fit with 
Blind Billy, got took up and carried to the 
lock-up, and next inorning was sent over to 
South Boston for four tnoiiths. I came back 
last night, and some of ’em w.as telling about 
Simple Susan, and I felt bad—” 

“Why did yon feel bad, Nancy?” inter¬ 
rupted the counsel, cynically. 

“ ’Cause I w.as fond of her,” replied Nancy; 
and the touch of nature and kindly feeling at 
once repaired the d.amage the wily counsel 
had led her into doing her own character 
and testimony. 

“ I felt b.ad and I went to my trunk and 
got out her little desk, and took on over it for 
a siiell,” said Nancy, “ and while I was at it 
X 3 he came in, knowing me and Susan was 
mates, to see if I couldn’t tell something more 
than the rest could about her and that feller. 
So I showed him the desk, and he found that 
book, and then lie lugged me right up here. 
I’ve seen Susan a writing in that book time 
and again, and crying over it like she’d cry 
her eyes out, but I can’t re.ad; I aint gut no 
learning, .anyway, and that’s all.” 

And so the poor tattered and begrimed 
little journal was produced and handed to 
the judge, and handed to the jury, and put in 
as evidence, and Mr. Markham clearing his 
throat, stood up and read it out from end to 
end; the poor forlorn little journal which 
told the whole story in its disconnected scraps, 
and did not know how much it was reve.aling. 
Here are a few: 

“I saw Ills daughter to-day. She is a 
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beautiful creature, and innocent and pure as 
I was once, yes, as 1 was wlien her father 
first saw me on tliat fatal visit to the beach. 
Her name is Imogen, and she has a brother 
callcil Frederick after the father. I liope he 
will not he such a man, or rather I liopc no 
otlier girl will be so weak and wicked as I 
was—only five years ago and I was at home, 
wilJi father, and mother, and Kobbie, and 
they all so fond of me. O my God, to think 
I slionid have deceived lliem so, but it was ho 
that led tne on, it was lie who planned it all. 
If hi5 own daughter sliould meet with such 
a man, why should not .she fall too? 

“ 1 saw Hobi)ic, my own darling brother— 
no, 1 must not call him so now, but he was all 
that once—and he went into Mr. Beccham's 
house. I waited until I could ask one of the 
ineii'Servants, the women would not liavo 
spoken to me, and he told me that Itobbio is 
to marry Imogen Bcecham. Hut if she knew 
of me! O my God, where shall 1 hide myself, 
and how? 1 will wait until I can speak to 
Bobbie wlien no one can see us, and I will 
ask liim for a little money to lake me to some 
quiet country place wlicre I can die and ho 
foi'g.itum. 1 loathe this life so, and I am sick. 
I know 1 cannot live long, ami if only I could 
(lie among good people and in the blessed 
country whci’c I was born and bred, ami 
where fatlier and mother lie at rest forever. 
It was 1 who sent them to theirgravos, it was 
I that broke their hearts—Bobbie told me so, 
when he found mo ciyingby thelrgraves,aml 
he said then tliat he never v/ould speak to 
me again, never would own me, no, not to 
save both our lives. I was not so very bad 
tben—it was just after Mr. Bcccham had left 
mo; but when Bobbie said that, Ikncwtliero 
was no hope, and 1 Just let myself go. 


“But now perhaps ho will feel difforently, 
and if only he will help me, I will go away 
and die, and bo forgotten. Yes, I must die— 
if ho will not help me, still I must die—0 
tliat black deep river—I went and looked at 
it last* night, and then I dreamed of it—but I 
cannot live this way-^no, no, no.” 

Wben Mr. Markham finished reading there 
fell a silence, broken only by the suppressed 
sobs of the audience and one low, deep groan 
from the prisoner, as, sitting with his head in 
his hands, he gasped, brokenly: 

“ It was I that killed her—yes, though man 
acquit, God holds me her murderer.” 

But as he left the court-room, acquitted of 
every suspicion, and complimented by the 
presiding jnstico for his forbearance, courage 
and self-respect, Frederick Beccham linked 
his arm in his, whispering: 

“ I should never dare ask you to forgive my 
father’s son, but for Imogen. My father killed 
your sister—murdered her, body and soul— 
but yon shall take mine instead, and all shall 
ho forgiven. But perhaps now that you know 
all—” 

“ I knew it was your father who ruined my 
poor girl, but he is dead, and 1 thought that 
she was until that night. I ncvormcvanttlmt 
Imogen should guess the horrible trulli. I 
could have died if it had come to that, but I 
never would have spoken.” 

“ I believe it. Come to Imogen,” said 
Becchain, gravely. And an hour later tlio 
lovers sat together, reconciled at last. 

But .although they married a little later, 
and enjoyed their share of liappincss, who 
can believe that this tr.agcdy failed to tinge 
^YHh darkness their whole after lives, or that 
the sins of the father failed to be visited upon 
the heads of the children! 
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ONE NIGHTS WOEK. 

BT BI,A!ICBE BHAW. 


TowABDS the close of an August day in 
18— I was sitting on the piazza of the hotel 

of B- , with my chair tilted back, my bat 

slouched over my eyes, and a cigar in my 
mouth, trying by my appearance to impress 
beholders with a sense of careless happi¬ 
ness that I was far from feeling. And, 
dear reader, if you will be sufficiently curi- 
ous.and good-natured to hear me say a few 
words regarding my condition then, you 
will readily understand why external and 
internal states of being were so completely 
out of harmony. 

This same rapidly waning day was the 
last of a vacation that had been kindly 
granted me by Messrs- -Cash & Profit, in 
whose office I held a position; not, if I 
confess the truth, on account of any merit 
or excellence of my own, but from the fact 
of my father’s being a college mate of Mr. 
Cash’s. I held the position for the sake of 
old-time memories, and for the same rea¬ 
son faults and shortcomings, that would 
have given another and probably a better 
man bis quietus before he could put in a 
defence, were in my case overlooked, or 
punished only by a reproof. This, you say, 
is all very nice, and so it is; but everything 
has some disadvantage, and in this partic¬ 
ular case it was the fact that Mr. Profit, 
not having the same interest in me that his 
partner had, did not always endorse Ms 
humane consideration. More than once 
he had remonstrated with him on his un¬ 
wise fondness, the last time with so much 
force and reason that Mr. Cash was obliged 
to abandon the defence, and throw lUm- 
self upon his friend’s mercy. He won the 


battle, but it was a hard fight, and he told 
me at the close of a very serious couversa- 
tioa be held with me immediately after 
it, that, if I did not at once change my 
course of conduct, give up my fast friends 
and dissipated habits, he saw very plainly 
what the end wonld be. Mr. Profit would 
close his ears to all prayers, even if his 
sense of duty would permit him to make 
any in my behalf. I listened with respect, 
promised to do as he desired, and kept my 
promise by following my old ways so se¬ 
cretly that the good man thought I had 
really reformed, and he arranged with Mr. 
Profit to give me, as a reward for my im¬ 
provement, two weeks vacation, stipulating, 
however, that I should be back at my desk 
on a certain day, or fear the worst. And 
now comes the mb; that “certain day" 
would be the one coming, and that even¬ 
ing, as I sat on the piazza looking so 
thoroughly at peace with the world and 
myself, my poor attenuated pocket-book 
held one solitary five-dollar note, which 
bore about the same ratio to my unpaid 
hotel bill and indispensable railroad ticket, 
that the proverbial drop does to the rest of 
the bucket’s contents. My dispo-sition was 
cheerful. I generally let care take charge 
of Itself, but this once I was false to my 
philosophy, and let it take charge of me. 
I was unreservedly and completely miser¬ 
able ; I saw no way of climbing over, going 
round, or getting through the wall before 
me. I certainly could not meet all my 
liabilities with five dollars, and it was 
equally certain that I could not leave the 
place vrith them unpaid. I could tend 
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home for money, but by the time it -would 
hare reached me, Mr. Profit would also 
have tried, condemned and executed me. 
At this stage of my reflections two other 
men came on the piazza, and seated them¬ 
selves a short distance from me, and to 
this pair, who had been my constant com¬ 
panions for the past two weeks, I was in¬ 
debted for my desperate situation. They 
were men of the worst character, scoun¬ 
drels and gamblers, who had taken advan¬ 
tage of my vanity and ignorance to lead 
me into ail kinds of dissipation, and who 
had, with most beautiful skill, transferred 
the contents of my pocket into theirs. I 
thought of this rather bitterly as I looked 
at them from tmder my slouched hat, and 
I almost regretted that I had not been a 
“good boy.” 

But regrets were vain; they would not 
restore my wallet to its former plumpness. 
I was a good hundred miles from my place 
of business, and there I would have to 
stay till my sorrowing parent should send 
funds enough to bring his discouraging son 
hack to his arms. To him I should have 
to go, for I well knew that my old desk 
■would know me no more. My feelings 
grew so violent that, before I was aware of 
it, they forced from my breast a deep sigh. 
The unusual sound floated to the ears of 
my companions, and Penton turned to 
question me on its origin, when a more ex¬ 
citing event, namely, the arrival of the 
stage, claimed the attention of all. The 
vehicle stopped before the door, and the 
passengers, a goodly number, got out. As 
they came up the piazza, I noticed a couple 
among them who at once attracted my 
attention; they were a young man and 
woman, the newness of whose elothes an¬ 
nounced to all beholders the fact that they 
were on their wedding tour. The man was 
a sturdy broad-shouldered fellow, evidently, 
from his bronzed cheeks and large hands, 
a tiller of the soil. His face was honest 
and simple, and shining all over -with a 
look of sheepish happiness. The woman, 
who clung tightly to his hand, was a plump 
little damsel of about eighteen; she had 
big blue eyes, a rosy complexion, and alto¬ 
gether was very pretty, in spite of the half- 
scared look and rustic manner with which 
she clung to her companion. I turned to 
Penton and Clark as they came up the 
piazza; as I did so, I saw them exchange 
glances and look at the pair. 


“Wedding party,” said I, with a langh. 

“Jemima is quite pretty; guess Josiah 
has never been away from his marm 
b’fore.” 

They laughed in reply, and then Fenton 
yawned; 

“Blamed stupid here, boys; let's move 
around.” 

They both got up, but I, feeling in no 
mood either to talk or be talked to, kept 
my seat till they left, and then I sauntered 
off by myself, and reviewed the situation 
obstinately but unsuccessfully till dark. 

Both Penton and Clark had eaten supper 
when I returned to the house. Being tired 
of solitude and my reflections I despatched 
my meal hastily, and forming a resolution 
to be jolly in the present, no matter what 
the future mi^t hold, I went in search of 
them. I was not long looking. I went to 
the barroom first, and they were both 
there, Fenton sitting by the window 
smoking, and Clark leaning against the 
bar talking to the bridegroom. He nodded 
to me as I entered, and continued his 
conversation. 

“ Yes, Goshen in Connecticut is a fine 
place, 1 was there once myself.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the 6o- 
shenite, highly delighted. “ How long did 
you stay? Did you go to meeting while 
you was there?” 

“I regret that I did not have the privi¬ 
lege, but my duties would not permit of 
my remaining over the Sabbath.” 

“That’s too bad! You ot^ht to have 
gone to meeting; lots of putty gals, I tell 
you. And, crlcky, you should hear that 
choir! Can’t they make Old Hundred ring! 
It isn’t so good now while Meiissy’s away. 
She’s one of the leaders.” 

“Indeed! I have no doubt but that I 
should have been charmed to hear her. 
Your sister, I presume?” 

“ Sister? You bet notP’ And then, with 
a look that was meant to be very cunning, 
but was really only foolish, he added, “We 
are onour weddiu’ tower now. Mister_ 

“Ah.'” replied Clark, warmly. “Icon¬ 
gratulate you, and I beg you will join me 
in drinkiug to your future joy and prosper¬ 
ity. What shall it be?” And he turned 
to the bar. 

“Well, rally, I can’t say. I aint much 
used to your tavern drinks; marm used to 
make a sort of beer I liked, but I reckon 
they don’t keep that here.” 
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“Doubtful,” said Clark. “What do 
Jou say to brandy?” 

“Brandyl Aint that mighty strong?” 

“Ono; no stronger than yon hope the 
love between you and Melissy will prove, 
dohii,” to the bar-tender, “ two glasses of 
brandy.” 

John passed the bottle and glasses. 
Clark poured out a large drink, and then 
passed the bottle to Josiah, who helped 
himself as bountifully. Clark raised his 
glass. 

“ Here’s to long life and happiness, and 
a blue-eyed young Melissy to sing ‘ Old 
Hundred’ when her mother’s voice is 
cracked.” 

“Thankee,” said Josiah, witji a grin. 
And he gulped down the liquor, which was 
like so much fire to his unseasoned throat. 
“Crickyl” he said, catching his breath; 
“ but that’s strong stuff!” 

“BoshP’ replied Clark; “it is only be¬ 
cause you are not accustomed to it.. I sup¬ 
pose that Goshen people do not drink. By 
the way, how do you manage to spend your 
long winter evenings there? I should 
think you would find them very dull.” 

“Not a bit Them fellows what’s got 
gals goes a courtin’, and them that hasn’t 
hang around the stores and talk.” 

“ And play cards, I suppose ?” 

“Wal, sometimes—^not often; we aint 
much favorites of cards. The cld foiks 
don’t like them, you see.” 

“Ah, indeed! I suppose you always 
mind the oid folks?” 

“Putty nearly always; but sometimes 
we’ll have a game of seven up. For my 
part, I don’t see no harm in it” 

“ Not the least, my friend. It is a very 
Innocent amusement. By the way, what 
do you say to a game now ? If those two 
gentlemen will join us, I think we might 
pass an hour or two very pleasantly.” 

He looked at us, and we both assented; 
but Josiah demurred. 

“ I should like it fust rate, gentlemen; 
but Melissy is all alone, and, being on our 
weddin’ tower, you see she might get huffy 
over it.” 

At this moment it occurred to me that 
green ones, on their “weddin’ towers,” 
sometimes carried large rolls of bank notes, 
and that, possibly, this particular one 
might he the means of helping me out of 
my trouble; and, with this idea, I spoke 
quickly; 


“Don’t hesitate on her accoimt, for, if I 
am not very much mistaken, I saw her 
deeply interested with some ladies in the 
parlor just before I came in.” 

“ You don’t Say so! I guess it must be 
them two what sot opposite; they seemed 
to take a shine to her. Well, mister, if 
that’s the case, I don’t care if 1 do try my 
luck a little.” 

“Very well,” replied Clark. “Dou’tyou 
think we had better go to my room? It 
will be much pleasanter.” 

“Go to Jericho, for all I careT’ ■said 
Josiah, on whom the liquor had begun to 
show its effect. 

Clark directed the bar-tender to send up 
more brandy, and then we retired to his 
room. On the way Josiah grew quite 
jovial, sang several bars of Old Hundred, 
and remarked, “That he didn’t care if 
Melissy did get mad; if she thought she 
was going to henpeck him, she had got the 
wrong com, and the sooner she knew it 
the better.” We all applauded his spirit, 
and seated ourselves at the table. I played 
with Fenton, and Clark took Josiah. The 
first game they beat us; Josiah grew up- 
roarious, and took anotker glass of brandy. 

“That’s right,” said Clark. “Drinkto 
High-Low-Jack-and-tbe-Game.” And then 
turning to Fenton, “I’ll bet you five dollars 
that he has it.” 

“Excuseme, sir,” replied Fenton, with 
dignity, “ I never bet.” 

“Boshl” said Clark; “what harm is 
there in a little shake like that, just put 
up to make it interesting? I don’t believe 
our friend from Goshen would object to 
it?” 

“Object! No, you straight-laced Puri¬ 
tan I Go in, I say, and dam tlie expense! 
m go a tenner on it?’ And he produced 
the supposed roll, and laid a greenback on 
the table. 

Fenton hesitated a moment, and then 
laid another beside it. The cards -were 
dealt; Josiah won. 

“Hurray?’ he cried, and staked both 
bills on the nest game, which be likewise 
won. 

And so game after game went on, till 
five hundred dollars lay on the table. In 
the meanwhile the brandy bad circulated 
freely, and Josiah’a Goshen scruples were 
thoroughly smothered by it. It was Clarke’s 
deal. He gave Fenton a side glance, and 
then dealt very rapidly. We picked up our 
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cards; Josiali looked at las a second with 
a stupid leer, and then esclaimed: 

“By hookey, but this is stavinM Til 
stake my whole pile on it V* And he threw 
the whole roll on the table. 

The cards were played; we won. Fenton 
swept the pile towards him. Josiab stared 
stupidly a moment, and then stuttered: , 

“Hold—hold on! Tou^—you—don’t 
mean to take it all?” 

“Bather that way, my friend,” laughed 
Fenton. 

“But—but—f^ play! Lend me some¬ 
thing to start.” 

“Not much, my friend; ‘a bird in tbe 
hand,’ j'ou know.” And he coolly rolled 
up the bills. 

Josiah looked at him a moment, and 
then suddenly springing at Fenton, he 
caught his throat, crj’ing; 

“You darned blasted suealc, give me my 
money T’ 

Fenton struggled, but Josiah held him 
fast, till the chair crushed beneath them 
and they fell together to the floor. Fenton 
was under, and Josiah, throwing himself 
across his breast, began dealing him pow¬ 
erful blows in the face. We sprang from 
our seats; but betow. we could reach them 
the report of a p5stol rang through the 
room, and, with a sharp cry, Josiah fell 
over on the floor. We stopped short. 
Fenton rose to his feet; Josiah lay motion¬ 
less on the floor, a dark stain spreading 
rapidly on his breast. For a second we 
stood silent, and then Clark said, in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“Good God, Fenton, you have killed 
him!” 

Fenton turned paler, and staggered back, 
muttering: 

“Killed him! killed him! Go to him, 
Clark; I can’t touch himT’ 

Clark knelt beside him, but before he 
could look at the wound the door w:^ burst 
open, and a group of startled faces appeared. 

“What Las happened?” cried a dozen 
Voices, as they crowded in. 

Clark tried to step before ihe body, but 
they pushed him aside, and the ghastly 
sight lay bare before them. A second’s 
silence, and then a wild shriek rang through 
the air, and a woman in a long white night¬ 
dress burst through the crowd and threw 
herself upon the body. It was his bride I 
A groan biust from Fenton’s lips, and he 
reeled to the wall. She put her arms 


around her dead husband, and, Ia 3 ring her 
face close to his, called: 

“Josh, Josh, what is the matter? Why 
are yousocoldand pale? Wake up; speak 
tome! It is I, hlelissy! O Father above, 
he is dead?* And, widi a wail that rings 
in my ears now, she fell senseless on his 
breast, and her long fair h^r and night¬ 
dress were dabbled in his blood. 

With bushed breath they carried her 
from the room, and then gathered around 
poor Josiah; bathe was beyond all human 
aid. The bullet had passed through his 
breast, and all they could do was to take 
np his poor clay tenderly and reverently. 

. hly story is now soon toid. Fenton was 
arrested and tried, but he escaped on the 
plea of self-defence, and left the country; 
Clark went with him. Poor Melissy never 
recovered from the shock. Her friends 
were discovered by her baggage, and sent 
for. They came, and did all that love 
could do to lift her from her depth of 
desolation; but in vain. The shock had 
been too great for her placid rustic brain, 
and three weeks from the date she left her 
home a happy bride, she returned to it a 
hopeless maniac. And in regard to myself; 
of course the part that I played in the 
tragedy was made public. I was dischaiged 
by my employers in disgrace, and obliged 
to throw myself upon tbe love and mercy 
of my heart-broken parents. For a long 
time I avoided all my fellow-creatures; I 
felt that the mark of Cain wa*^ upon my 
brow, and my only rest beneath the sod 
beside poor Josh. But I was young, and 
time dimmed the cruel shaipness of the 
memory, ily changed conduct brought 
me friends and prosperity, and to the world 
the past seemed atoned for; but to me it 
never can be. Tears have passed; I am a 
happy husband and father, but memory 
still avenges herself; and often as 1 put 
out my arms to embrace my wife, the 
blood-stained form of poor Jlelissy will 
rise between us, and I will feel that only 
in the grave can I foi^et that night’s work. 
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The snn was just gilding with his last 
rays the windows of the mansion on the 
hill, making them one glare of golden 
^lory, resting lightly on the tops of the 
tall locusts that surrounded the house, 
■and making the twilight seem denser on 
the houses in the valley, when Judge Lang* 
•don came slowly up the village street. 
Weary with the clamor and noise, the 
drudgery and monotony of his office, his 
steps involuntarily grew quicker, and his 
brow cleared, as he drew nearer the haven 
of peace and happiness he called home. 
And as he rested his hand upon the latch 
of the rustic gate, there came the quick 
patter of childish feet down the gravelled 
walk, a dash of white robes through the 
shadows, and in a moment a pair of bare 
dimpled arms were about his neck, and a 
peal of silvery childish laughter rang out 
on the stillness. 

‘‘Beat you again, did she, Howard?” 
said the judge, kindly, as he laid his hand 
on the curly head of his son, who had 
followed more slowly. 

“ She always beats,” said the boy, with 
a little discontent in face and voice. 

•* Well, well, Howard,” said his father, 
a boy who is studying Latin and algebra 
can’t be expected to fly like a humming* 
bird, who doesn’t do anything all day but 
play with the other birds and flowers.” 

“ Now, papa,” said the child in his arms, 
looking laughingly Into his face, “that’s 
not fair! Ton should justhearme reading 
history to mamma, and she says I am doing 
very well in my other studies.” 

“How{smamma,Zoe?” asked the judge, 
a shadow coming over his face. 

“She doesn’t feel well at all this even¬ 
ing,” said 2k>e, her own face clouding, 
and Amy has been bathing her head.” 
They had arrived at the base of the 
broad stone steps by this time, and Zoe 
sprang from her father’s arms, and up 
them, two at a bound, to herald his com¬ 
ing. The judge paused for an instant as 
he reached the piazza to look out upon the 
surroundings of his beautiful home, and a 
proud smile crossed his haughty face, as 
be thought, “This is all mine. Gained by 


FLETCHEB. 

my hand-to-hand struggle with Fortune.*’ 

He had always been- a proud man , even 
in the days of his youth and poverty, and 
he had every reason to be proud of the 
wealth and reputation that were his now 
in his prime of life. He was honorable 
and true-hearted, as proud, his only fault 
being an overweening ambition,and aprone- 
ness to be influenced by flattery. While he 
mused upon the porch, a light touch fell 
upon his arm, and he turned to greet the 
pretty blushing face of his oldest child, 
sweet Amy lAngdon, who, though scarcely 
fourteen years had passed lightly over her 
head, bore now the responsible position of 
housekeeper at ^llside during her grand¬ 
mother’s absence, for her mother was a 
confirmed invalid. 

“ Tea is almost ready, papa,” she said, 
as he kissed her fondly, “and mammals 
waiting for you.” 

They passed into the house together, "she 
looking up at him with the almost worship 
fui trust and reverence it is so beautiful to 
see in the face of a child towards parehts, 
and .together they reached thecoueh where 
Annie Langdon, the wife and mother, 
now passed the days that would have been 
weary painful ones but for the love and 
attentive sympathy of her husband and 
children. It was the custom now for them 
all to gather about their mother, since she 
could not join them at the evening meal, 
while she ate her light repast, and all was 
pleasant hustle, until everything was ar¬ 
ranged to suit the notions of “ old mafd 
Amy,” as Zoe called her, who was some¬ 
what methodical in all her ways. The 
hour was passed in delightfnl conversation. 
Each of the three children had something 
new to tell papa, and he entered with in¬ 
terest into all their plans and t^ojects, 
from Amy’s, to have a new summerhouse 
built, to Zoe’s new playhouse under the 
apple tree. This family h^ always been, 
a standing wonder to the village people, 
who had never seen such perfect sympathy 
between parents and children, and it was 
truly rare. All this was nnmized delight 
to the younger children; but there was the 
shadow of a great sorrow over it all to the 
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Judge and Amy, who saw how much paler 
had grown the wife and mother’s cheek, 
and how much lighter the fragile form, in 
the last month. They knew that erelong 
the little circle would be broken, and the 
one dearest and best belored be taken 
■away from* them. The thought brought 
agony unspeakable. Amy, who was very 
mature and womanly for her years, had 
given up hope with the last hemorrhage, 
that brought the sufferer so near the river 
of death, and now only tried to make her 
last hours happy. But in spite of his su¬ 
perior age and wisdom, her father still 
hoped against hope, and could not give her 
"P- , 

- Mrs. Bangdon had long ago resigned 
herself to.the thought of death, and while 
looking with tearful eyes at those so dear 
to her, whom she must leave behind, felt 
so sure and bright a hope of heaven that 
no word of sorrow or complaint escaped 
her lips. And at such hours as this she 
was as cheerful and happy in her hus¬ 
band’s nnd children’s society as if the 
death angel had not already his icy hand 
upon her. 

“Our tea is ready now, papa,’’ said 
Amy, when her mother had fiuished,:and 
Zqe had eaten the bit of toast left upon 
the plate, thinking, childlike, it was bet¬ 
ter,because it had been made for mam¬ 
ma.’’ r Judge Langdon placed :his arm 
about his daughter, and they went into 
the pleasant dining-room, and sat down to 
:the well-spread table, over which little 
Amy had learned to preside “almost as 
well as mpther’l—words of praise from 
her father that brought the quick tears to 
•her eyes. 

-W.ell, I .know L wish grandma would 
come home,’l said Zoe, as she pushed back 
her plate. “Amy never has any buckwheat 
cakes, and she don’t ever ask me .to have 
another cup of teal” 

A general laugh went round the tafa^ at 
this, and Howard said: 

“ rU bet'ffll tell grandma, Zoe, that’s ail 
you want her to come home for.” 

“ If I treated you both right; you would 
neither of you have tea. You’d behave 
belter, maybe. Howard, does your teacher 
allow you to say ‘ I bet?”’ 

“Not have teal’’ cried Zoe, with wide 
eyes. “That’s just the way stepmothers 
does. Panny Clark says their stepmother 
jieyer gives them tea or coSee, either, or 


else not half enough sugar. I wouldn’t 
have such a mother.’’ 

“ I hope you never will, little one, have 
any one to treat you that way,’’ said her 
father, as he rose from the table; “ but 
mamma must teach you to be more care¬ 
ful with your verbs. ‘Stepmothers does’ 
don’t sound right to me.” 

“Zoe forgets grammar when she gets 
excited,” said Amy; “ and that is generally 
her condition.” 

Zoe shook her curls saucily at her sister, 
and sprang out of the door, challenging 
Howard to a race, and Judge Langdon 
joined his wife in her pleasant room. 

An hour later, as he sat holding the little 
blue-veined hand in his, and their talk had 
strayed back to the halcyon days when 
they, as boy-and-girl lover, had plighted 
the troth which to-day was as pure and 
dear as then, and as husband and wife who- 
truly love each other often will, they were 
engaged in-pleasant retrospection. 

“ Let me see,” said Mrs. Langdon, mus¬ 
ingly. “I was attending school at Hern¬ 
don, then, taught by a Mrs. Crawford, and 
you were studying law. What happy days 
those were P’ ■ 

“Ah, that reminds me, Annie,” said the 
.judgej abruptly, returning to the present, 
“ that I have a new client whose case in¬ 
terests me very-much. You remember this 
Mrs. Crawford very well, do you not—and 
that she was a widow with an infant child 
when we knew her? Well, she married 
again soon after, and her husband, a Mr. 
Clark, adopted as his own this, child, in¬ 
tending to settle his fortune upon her- 
The mether died within a year after, the 
marriage, and within the last year Mr. 
Clark also died suddenly, and intestate. 
His brothers and sisters claim the estate, 
and this Miss Crawford, now a young lady, 
highly educated and accomplished, comes 
to me for advice. She is stopping with her 
. aunt now at the Acton House.” 

“And what do you think about her 
case?” asked Mrs. Langdon, with the af¬ 
fectionate interest, she always manifested 
in anything that interested her husband.^ 

“Hopeless,” was’his answer. “Itap¬ 
pears that the adoption was merely an in¬ 
formal one; as there was no will, she has 
no clainm whatever on the estate. So, 
after being reared in affluence, with the 
expectaliou of wealth, the young lady is 
left penniless. And to add to the distress 
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of her situation, some of her stepfather’s 
relations have tried to asperse her good 
name. I feel very sorry for her, Annie.’* 

“I did not like Mrs. Crawford,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. “It seems to me there 
was some story about her, also; but one 
should not allow that to prejudice one 
against the daughter. What can we do for 
her, Carrol?” 

“ I have been thinking, Annie,” said her 
husband. “ You know we have never been 
satisfied with the schools here for our chil¬ 
dren, and your own health is too bad to 
attend to their studies yourself, and I think 
it would be advisable for us to have a gov¬ 
erness. Miss Crawford has a diploma froin 
one of our best schodls, and has almost 
perfect manners. What do you think about 
engaging her, Annie, in that capacity?” 

“It is a serious thing, Carrol,”.said his 
wife, “ to put our children into any one’s 
hands but our own, and we should know 
the person very well. But all you have 
said is true. I know our children, espe¬ 
cially Zbe, need more careful attention 
than I am able to give them, and I have 
been thinkiog myseil of speaking to you 
about obtaining a governess. I should like 
to see the young lady first, though. This 
story about her, Carrol, what was it?” 

“Pshaw, Annie! one glance at her will 
be enough to assure you of - the falseness 
of any charge gainst the modesty of such • 
a girt You needn’t think foramomeiit- 
aboiit that. - What do you say ?^’ ■ 

And the judge bent and . kissed the 
snowy cheek of the wife he almost idol¬ 
ized. She looked up at him with a trust¬ 
ing loving smile. 

“ Of course you are right, Carrol, and I 
will send Amy round with you to call upon 
her with a view to engaging her. I wish I 
were able to go myself.” 

“I wish you were, darling.” And Car- 
rol Langdon pressed the slight form close 
to his heart For these two were as much 
lovets now as ever in the days gone by. 
Theirs had been - a- perfect marriage of 
souls, and not one ihhaimoolous note had 
ever marred the grand anthem of their 
lives. Though now there were minor 
chords of sadness, caused by that paling 
cheek and brightening eye, the burden of 
their life-song was still joy and peace. 
Alas 1 how few such blended lives there 
ar& How many are marred and made 
miserable for time and eternity, by warring 


against the laws of nature and God, and. 
joining their lives to one so totally dissim¬ 
ilar that happiness is impossible. 


CHAPTER IL 

The morning dawned as brightly as 
June morning could be. At breakfast 
Judge Langdon told Amy he wished her to 
attend him in a call upon a Miss Crawford, 
who was slopping at the hotel. 

“Which hotel, papa?” asked Zoe, who 
was a somewhat privileged character, in 
this happy household. She was happy this 
morning in the return of her grandmother, 
Mrs, Laugdon’s mother, a handsome, but 
somewhat haughty old lady, who, for some 
years, had presided over her daughter’s 
household. 

“ The Acton House,” said the judge, in 
answer to his daughter’s query. 

“ Then I don’t like her,” said Zoe, 
promptly. “ She’s pretty, and she dresses 
nice, but she’s got eyes just like Amy’s 
cat that ate my bird, and there aint any 
eyebrows; and yesterday, when I was over 
there with Lulu Acton, and we were see¬ 
ing which could jump furthest off the 
steps, she said something about * tomboys,’ 
and I know she meant us.” . 

“.You talk too much fora little girl,' 
Zoe,” said her father, with one of his rare 
frowns. “ Grandma will have to take you. 
in hand, I think.” 

“Miss Crawford was right,” said Mrs. 
Marcy. “If you were jumping off the 
steps, you were tomboys.” • 

Zoe did not speak again, but her lip 
quivered, and tears .stood in the bright 
brown eyes. The nice breakfast was nn- 
tonched; and when her father and Amy 
started, for the first time in her life, she 
did not go with them to the gate for the 
good-by kiss that each member, of the 
household conceded as the right of the 
baby and pet. But in her mother’s arms 
she sobbed out her trouble. 

I didn’t like her a bit, •maTHTHfij and 
now she has made papa scold me, I just 
Aote her! She has got eyes like a ca^ and 
papa never told me not to talk before— 
and Pm not a tomboy. O dearl O dearF’ 

“ My little Zoe most not hate any one,?’ 
said the sweet voice that had calmed all 
her childish griefs. “And you must hot 
say unkind things of any^ one. ■ Papa was 
just .a-little vexed about something else 
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this morning, I expect. He will love his 
birdie jort as well as erer when he comes 
home. , You must ^ treat the young lady 
kindly when she comes, Zoe darling.” 

“ Is she coming 7iere, mamma?” 

“Yes—would you not like to have a gov¬ 
erness?” 

“No,mamma,Iwouldn’t; and,mamma, 
would it be right to act as if I liked her 
when I didn^t?** And the clear earnest 
eyes looked wonderingly into her mother’s. 

Ah, little Zoe! You have not learned 
yet the lessons of deceit society teaches. 
When you are a few years older, you will 
learn to dissemble with the rest of the 
world, and speak fair words when the 
heart is full of bitterness. 

When Judge Langdon sent his card up 
to Miss Crawford, she kept them waiting 
but a few minutes, and then came in with 
a graceful apology. She was certainly 
fine-looking, and her face almost perfect 
in feature. Her hair, of a rich auburn, 
was coiled in massive coils at the back of 
her finely-shaped head, but would escape 
in soft careless curls about her face and 
neck. Her form was well-developed and 
command in g, and her manner dignified 
but easy; but to a childish eye, unused to 
affectation, the ease seemed more studied 
than natucaL As Zoe had. said, her eyes 
^xfiled the effect of her face, being of 
that cold light gray that always seems Ud- 
ing secrets. The lashes, and eyebrows 
were so many shades lighter than the hair, 
that it .did seem to Amy that Zoe had 
spoken the truth when she said, “ There 
are no eyebrows.” The thin lips carried 
out the verdict the eyes had pronounced, 
and altogether it was a soulless .face. But 
there waa,asubtle charm about the woman 
thatsways more than mere beauty—:a flat¬ 
tery in her very movements, that even ex¬ 
ercised) itself over Amy before she had 
bean. in.her presence many moments. 
Judge Langdon’s errand was soon ex¬ 
plained, and the young lady was over¬ 
whelmed with gratitude. “ Indeed, Judge 
Langdon .was too kind. He could not 
know just how destitute she had felt that 
morning.’,’ And the rich lace handker¬ 
chief covered the eyes which the judge and 
Amy. could not know were tearless and 
triumphant. 

Then Amy told her that as her mother 
was an invalid, she would iike to have her 
come and spend a few days at Hillside 


before her duties really commenced, iii 
order, that they might know each other 
better. 

“Ah yes, they did not know how, glad 
she would be to do this, for her aunt was 
compelled to return to her post as teacher 
that very day, and she had not known 
where to turn. If they would excuse her 
a moment, she would be ready to go with 
them now.” And she departed, leaving 
Amy in rather a dazed condition, and the 
judge more pleased with his “client” 
than ever. Soon she reappeared in a tasty 
walking-suit, and the trio set out together. 
When they reached the house, the young 
lady paused in silent admiration of the 
scene, and whiie Amy went in to prepare 
her mother for the arrival, the other two 
stood together in a silence that was broken 
at last by a long-drawn sigh, and—“O 
Judge Langdon, how happy a family must 
be to dwell in the midst of so much beau¬ 
ty 1 How much better a girl I might have 
been had I had such a home V’ 

The eyes she turned to meet his were 
wet with tears, and under their influence 
looked almost a dewy blue. The face was 
a very sad and a very pretty one just then, 
and the judge felt very sorry for her In¬ 
deed. He spoke cheeringly. 

“ Yon must not give way to sad thoughts. 
Miss Crawford. If my daughters grow up 
as self-reliant, yet modest, girls as yourself, 
I shall be satisfled.” 

The round cheek glowed, and there was 
a gratified gleam under the long light 
lashes. 

Ito. Langdon met Miss Crawford with 
her usual kind politeness, and the young 
lady, as she clasped the slight hand.in 
hers, kissed the invalid’s cheek, and miu- 
mured: 

“ I shall love you dearly.” 

The pink glow called up by excitement 
deepened into crimson on Annie Lang¬ 
don’s cheek. Though a very affectionate 
and loving woman in her own family, to 
strangers she was rather reserved; and 
this kiss from a woman she had never 
seen before, shucked more than it gratified 
her. And a little figure, hid within the 
deep bay window opposite, shook with 
suppressed passion. “ How dare she kiss 
mp mother?” 

But Miss Crawford seemed unconscious 
of having done anything unusual, ^d 
Judge Langdon, having peHormed the 
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ceremony of introdnction, went back to 
bis office, well satisfied. The native power 
of the woman soon asserted itself, and 
Mrs. Langdon conld not help being pleased 
with the deference and yet dignity of her 
mann er. Bnt when, after an hour’s pleas¬ 
ant conversation, Amy took Miss Crawford 
into the parlor, Zoe crept from her hiding- 
place, and standing by her mother’s side, 
siyly rubbed the spot upon her cheek the 
lady’s lips had touched. 

“ Why, Zoe,” laughed Mrs. Langdon, 
“ what do you mean ?” 

“I want it off—I want it off,” said the 
excited child. “I can’t kiss you till it’s 
off.” 

■ “Why, my darling, it wont hurt either 
of us. Come here to mamma, and let her 
talk to you about it,” 

But Zoe was too excited to be still, and 
soon slipped away, and out in the hall 
which Amy and Miss Crawford were just 
crossing. 

“ Why, you are the little girl I saw at 
the hotel yesterday,” said the latter, lay¬ 
ing her hand on Zoe’s brown curls. 

“Tes,” said straightforward Zoe. “1 
am the girl you said was a tomboy yester¬ 
day.” 

“Why, what a good memory you have, 
little one 1 If you remembered me so well, 
why did you not come to speak to me ?” 

“Because I did not like you,” was the 
more truthful than polite answer. 

"Why, Zoe,” said the mortified Amy, 
as the child sprang away. 

“ Let her alone, dear,” smd Miss Craw¬ 
ford; “She is offended at a foolish speech 
of mine, bnt we shall soon be friends.” 

But Amy knew Zoe better. 

On the following Monday Miss Crawford 
was regniariy installed as governess in the 
Langdon family, and several weeks passed 
by very pleasantly to the whole family. 
Mo, not quite pleasantly to all. Amy and 
Howard soon yielded to the charm of their 
teacher’s Influence, and soon implicitly 
trusted and relied on her friendship. Mrs. 
Langdon was very much pleased with her 
mode of teaching, and the judge was more 
and more delighted with her. With the 
keen Insight of women of her class of mind, 
she soon found out the weak side of his 
character, and so played upon it that she 
blinded his eyes to all else but her graces 
of mind. But Zoe was inflexible. She 
never yielded one inch in her hatred of 


her teacher, or allowed herself to be flat¬ 
tered into anything like a friendship with 
her. She studied well, and recited her 
lessons to the governess, simply because 
her mother wished her to do so; but It was 
automaton-like, and without the life and 
animation that had always characterized 
her recitations. We cannot say why, but 
it was given to the eight-year-old child to 
read the nature of this woman, and discern 
the serpent hidden there, far better than 
any of the older and wiser minds about 
her, -unless we except Mrs. Marcy, who 
looked upon her from the first with cold 
distrust. 

One evening, about a month after Miss 
Crawford’s arrival af Hillside,. Judge 
Langdon left the parlor, whither he had 
been called to listen to a new song of 
Amy’s, and entered his wife’s room, to find 
her sitting by the window, through which 
came the perfume of the roses. With the 
well-known deceitfulness of her disease, 
there were days when she felt strong, and 
almost well, and now her cheek was 
stained with crimson, and her blue eye 
bright as in her girlhood. Her mother sat 
beside her, and between them nestled 
Zoe, who slipped quietly out of the room 
as her father entered. There never had 
been the same relations between this 
strange child and her father since Miss 
Crawford’s coming. Already the breach 
was made that after a while should widen 
into an almost impassable gulf. 

“ Why, Annie, are you not afraid, dear¬ 
est, to ait by that open window?” 

“ O Carrol 11 was longing so for a breath 
of the summer air, and the eight of ;the 
roses. It wont hurt me, I know.” 

" Let me take you in my arms, darling^ 
and carry you out on the piazza. It will 
hurt you less than sitting here. Wrap her 
up well, mother.” And he lifted the fra¬ 
gile form as if it had been a child’s; Out 
on the piazza, Ann ie Langdon- sat-leaning 
her cheek against her husband’s shoulder, 
and looking at the purple and gold of the 
sunset. 

“ It is the sunset of life with me, Carrol,!’ 
she whispered. “And the only pain is 
leaving you and my children. Iwantto 
talk with you about the children, dear; I 
am not afraid that yon will not always be 
good to them, but Zoe is such a peculiar 
chil d. I feel as if Ood were going to give 
my soul that mission—to still guard my 
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baby. And I want you to promise to still- 
let her be my child, Carrol, and never to- 
do anything in regard -to- her that yon- 
think will grieve the spirit of her mother. 
Promise, Carrol.” i 

The blue eyes looking up into his had a 
strange inspired gleam in their clear depths, 
and seemed almost to command the prom¬ 
ise that came from his lips. And so the 
strange compact was made. Before any¬ 
thing else was said, the rest of the family 
had gathered about them, all rejoicing to 
see “mamma out.” And well they might 
all rememher it I For ere the morning- 
sunbeams shot into the east windows of' 
the white house on the hill. Death was 
there. Hp had kissed the gentle lips, and 
smoothed the pain-drawn brow, folded the 
hands that had ■ never grown weary work- 
btg good, and home to heaven the pure 
sweet soul of Annie Langdon. As her life 
ebbed away in a crimson tide from her 
lips, she liad them all called about her— 
for speech was already gone, and she could 
only look at them with her soulful eyes,- 
saying more precious tender things than 
tongue could have spoken. Carrol Lang¬ 
don supported his dying wife in his arms/ 
his eyes beiit upon her, as if his very lov¬ 
ing glance could keep life in the frail 
form.: The aged mother held tenderly her 
daughter’s hand, hut did not weep.’ Amy 
and Howard knelt sobbing by the bedside. 
But 2oe—little Zoe, 'wakened- from the 
sound sweet sleep of childhood by her 
Other’s tears upon her face; threw herself 
in a paroxysm of grief upon the bed, cry¬ 
ing with every hreathj “O mamma, don’t 
die I don’t die!” 

O God, pity the motherless 1 wherever in 
all thy’earth they may be found. Thou 
alone emst raise their'souls from the dark 
valley oif desolation, where only an or¬ 
phan’s feet can tread I 

I will not linger upon those first months 
of utter: sorrow, nor attempt to describ'd 
the daily life of those bereft. Miss Craw¬ 
ford, who knew that Mrs. Marcy did not 
like her, would have left the house, and 
found a boarding-place elsewhere,-aiid 
taught Judge Langdoh’s -children with 
others in a small select school, but to this 
he would not hear. She had almost made 
her presence indispensable to Amy And 
Howard. 171* ready tact,- she knewjnst 
where a word of consolation would be api 
predated, and when “ silence was golden,” 


and-hy degrees the whole household were 
won by her tearful sympathy into a belief 
in her.goodness and purity. All but Zoe. 
For weeks after her mother’s death she 
went about the house -with a strange look 
upon her face—an old .saddened look that 
should have belonged only to the face of 
one who has watched every, hope and 
friend into the grave—shunning even her 
father’s presence. Her grandmother only 
could comfort her, and she not by words. 
The child W'onld creep to .her. side very 
often, and simply lay her head upon her 
knee, while the hand that had so often 
rested on her mother’s head, gently ca¬ 
ressed hers, and the great brown eyes that 
had been so full of happiness and joy, so 
brimful of exuberant mischief, would put- 
on a far-away glorified look, as if she whose 
pure soul was yet so much like the angels, 
was .permitted to gaze into the heaven her 
mother had entered. 

Zoe was strangely changed, but not in 
her feelings towards Miss Crawford. -It 
was evident to the most casual observer, 
that the .young lady’s presence was positive 
pain to the child, who shrank from her 
touch as from a serpent. ’Was it not a 
premonition? the first shadow of the fast- 
darkening future? Her father never re¬ 
proached her for it .though, even when 
Miss Crawford came to him with tearful 
regreu that she “ could not win Zoe’s 
love.” For he remembered too well that 
iMt charge, solemn and strange^ of his 
dead wife, and all. through that first year 
of widowhood she was n.earer to him than 
all the world-T-evep, sleeping nestled in his 
arms.at night, and comforting him by even, 
her silent presence;. and when thought 
grew too painful to be. borne alone,, he 
would arouse her, to talk with him of the 
dear one “ loved and lost.” 


CHAPTEEIH. 

Two years went slowly by, for time will 
move though the heart stand still with 
agony. Carrol Langdon ’ plunged •with- 
every month deeper into’ politics, and was 
at las^ by unanimous vote of his district,: 
elected to a seat In Congress. XTiw-, Craw¬ 
ford-was liow principai of the young ladies 
semina^ In the village. Thepleasanthome 
at Hillside -was still a pleasant home, though 
the’sweet presiding angel-was gone. 

On the afternoon that riie result of the 
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election was annonnced, Amy and Howard 
came home &om school with prond exult¬ 
ant faces, bat Zoe’s step was heavy and 
nnelastic, and her face snllen instead of 
joyous. 

“What ails you, little daughter of Sena,- 
tor Langdon ?” said Howard as she would 
have passed as they stood about their grand¬ 
mother in the bail. “ Don’t you want to 
go to Washington ' 

“jro,”she answered, shortly. “Audi 
don’t want papa logo.” 

“Why, Zoe?** said Ainy, “ why not!”’ 

“Because,” she answered, “because 
when he goes to Washington he will tahe 
Miss Crawford with him P’ ' 

“ Why, Zoe Larigdon, how dare yon even 
hint such a thing?” cried Amy. “I do 
not believe a word of it P’' ' - 

Just then the library door opened and 
Judge Lahgdon stood in their midst 

“ What is it you do not believe, Amy?” 
he asked. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then said 
boldly, “ That you are-going to give Miss 
Crawford my mother’s place.” 

“Come in here, all of you—I want to 
talk to you.” 

They followed him into the library, and 
when there he told them-lh as few words 
as possible, that what Zoe had smd was 
true. “ Miss Crawford has promised to be 
my wife, and as -nearly as possible fill the 
place of your mother to you.” You areall 
old enough to look reasonably at this mat¬ 
ter, and though it may grieve you, you 
know me well enough to know that I will 
permit no unkind- - treatment of my- -wife F’ 

They were all very still while he was 
speaking, but when he was through, Amy 
who had been struggling with her feelingsy 
could restrain them no longer, and sprang 
to her father’s side with uplifted pleading 
face. 

“ O papa, don’t so soon—so soon give her 
my dead mother’s place I I will -work so 
hard, dear papa —” 

He interrupted her with—“ You talk like 
a child, Amy—I did not expect • this from 
yon. Let me hear no more of it.” 

The giri shrauk.backfrom the cold words 
as if from a blow, and felt as if she were 
dyingv as she stood there. Then Mrs. Marcy 
arose with the dignity of age, stUl holding 
Zoe’s colorless face against her breast, and 
■ spoke very calmly, telling him if he thought 
he could be happier, she was for him, but 


proudly—“When Hillside gets a new mis¬ 
tress, and Annie’s children a new mother, 
of course I must change my home.”: ': 

“There is no need of that, mother,” 
spoke the judge, hastily—“ Miss Crawford 
herself expresses a desire that you should 
remain and take care of yourchildren, and 
expects to derive much assistance from 
youradvice.” ; , 

The old lady did not answer, but a sar- 
castic smile curved her lips, for she knew 
why this had been said—knew that it was 
a part of Emily Crawford’s deeplaid plan. 
She said no more, but turning left the room 
followed by the children. 

“ Come to me, Zoe,” said the judge, as 
the child passed him. The iristiHot of 
obedience was strong, and the child paused 
at his side, but her face was averted. 

“ You do not love me, Zoe,” he said, 
sadly. 

“ You do not love my mamma,” she s^d, 
and without looking at him left the room. 

It was not many weeks until Emily .Craw¬ 
ford called herself Judge Langdon’s wife_ 

a position for which she had. aimed for 
months before she saw him, and for which 
she hrwl schemed and planned even before 
the death of his gentle wife. It would be 
tedious were I to enumerate the many and 
varied arts of this youthful adept ia.decep. 
tion to win the husband’s afiectionsfrom 
his deadidol. Suflice it that they succeeded. 

Judge Laugdou need have feared no vio¬ 
lent outbreak from his children- They 
were loo well-Uaiued for thaU. But th^ 
was a coldness and estrangement between 
the parent and children that deepened as 
the days went by. They could not sympa¬ 
thize; with him in that which formed the 
sole burden of his thoughts, and.never 
again was the beautiful sympathy .and 
trustfulness that had made-thiSi-apeculiar 
family restored. Erom the day when ;the 
disclosure was made until he- cpldly an¬ 
nounced the day of his nuptials, no allusion 
was made to the approachmg event. Two 
days before the marriage was to take place, 
his wife’s mother, left Hillside, with many 
gloomy forebodmgs for. Annie’s children. 
Upon the .wedding morning Zoe-couldno. 
where be found, and it was not until late 
that evening that Amy in her tearful search, 
found the child with, her head upon her 
mother’s grave—her dry burning eyes fixed 
upon the inscription, “Annie, loved wife 
of Carrol Langdon.” No entreaty or per- 
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suasion could induce her to return to the 
house, and just as the “ happy pair ” were 
crossing the threshold of home she flitted 
past them in the twilight like a wan little 
ghost 

In spite of his happiness, Carrol Lang- 
don’s heart gave a great throb of pain as 
“ Annie’s ” child thus passed him so coldly, 
but the beautiful Satan at his side soon 
caused him to forget that. The following 
week the house was closed, and the entire 
family went to Washington. 


CHAPTER IT. 

- FIVE TEABS LATEB. 

It was reception eve at Senator Lang- 
don’s elegant mansion, on one of the fash¬ 
ionable avenues of our capital. The house 
was a blaze of light from garret to base¬ 
ment, for Mrs. Langdon’s receptions were 
always thronged with beauty and wit, and 
the “creme de fa creitie” of a republican 
aristocracy. The lady sat in her room 
alone, gazing with triumphant eyes at her 
own reflection in the mirror, but evidently 
not thin k ing alone of her beauty or the 
elegance of her attire, for there was a pecu¬ 
liar, almost sardonic smile curving the thin 
ted lip. Presently she arose, and swept 
from the room, her velvet robe trailing 
heavily on the rich carpet. Ascending the 
stairs she paused at a door on the second 
- floor, and rapped gently. It was opened 
by a beantifnl girl in whose wonderfully 
matured face we can hardly recognize our 
Amy. She was dressed in a loose wrapper, 
her golden hair trailing loosely on her 
shoulders, and about the sweet face now 
stained with tears. 

“ Poor child—I am sorry for you, Amy,” 
s^d her stepmother, layingher hand gently 
on hers. “But you must dress and go 
down, dear, and show this Clark Easton 
that you are not dying because he has de¬ 
ceived you—” 

“ I cannot, OI cannot P’ sobbed the glrh 

“ But you must, Amy; your father com¬ 
mands it—that you show the world you do 
not care for this fellow who would have 
deceived and then deserted yon, if we had 
not discovered it in time.” 

“ But you cannot prove this,” cried the 
girl, half defiantly. 

“ Will you do as your father wishes if I 


can?” said Mrs. Langdon, looking keenly 
into Amy’s pallid face. 

“ Yes,” was the proud answer. 

“Then I wiU put this letter in your 
hands. Tour father and I have had it sev¬ 
eral days.” 

Amy took the letter, and when she had 
finished reading it, dropped it from her 
rigid fingers to the floor. It was in Clark’s 
Easton’s handwritiug, addressed to a girl 
Amy knew, and running over with the 
love that she had believed only given to 

her. She set her dainty foot upon it, while 

her face was as haughty as the woman’s 
who watched her, and whose gloved hands 
softly applauded the action. 

“I will send Annette to dress you,” she 
said, simply, and was gone, in her triumph 
forgetting the crushed note on the floor. 
And while Annette dressed the golden hair, 
and placed the robes of silk and lace on 
the faultless form, sweet Amy’s heart was 
full of bitter determination. When she 
had dismissed the maid, and was waiting 
for her stepmother, the door opened and 
Zoe came in, her eyes iike stars, and her 
cheeks glowing with her brisk walk from 
her music master’s. 

“ O, yon are going into the parlor to¬ 
night, Amyl You promised to stay with 
me.” 

“I know I did, Zoe, dear,” said Amy, as 
she kissed her fondly. “But it is papa’s 
wish that I go.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said the chlfd, im¬ 
petuous as ever. “ I don’t believe he knows 
or cares anything about it. I know she 
says so, but how you can believe or listen 
to her is more than I know.” 

“ Hnsh, Zoe 1 you mustn’t talk so. Papa 
does not love me, and he does not think I 
love him.” 

“ It’s all her work,” said Zoe, with a 
backward toss of her head that sent her 
brown curls flying. “ She’s been in here 
lately—I can tell by the very air.” 

Springing to the window, she threw it 
open, and let the winter wind sweep 
through the luxurious room. In spite of 
her trouble, Amy could not help laughing. 

“Yon were always prejudiced, Uttle 
sister.” 

“Instinctively,” said Zoe, crossing to 
her sister’s side; and as she did so, she 
picked up the letter, and carelessly threw 
it on the sofa. “ You are my queen, 
Amy,” she said, placiug her hands crown- 
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like on her sister’s brow; “but you are 
blind! blindf’ 

Before Amy could question her meaning, 
bits. Bangdon came in. 

“Mercy! who opened the window?” 
she exclaimed, as the cold air struck her 
face. 

“ I did,” Zoe answered, seating herself 
on the sofa as she spoke. 

“Do yon want to die, child?” 

“ I am net afraid to die,” answered Zoe; 
“ are you?’ 

“ You are a queer child. Are you ready, 
Amy?’ said the lady, with a shudder. 
“ You had better let me take the letter I 
showed you. Your father may ask for it.” 

“ 1 don’t care,” said Amy, wearily. “ It 
is here on the floor, I believe.” 

But when they came to look for it, it was 
gone, and Zoe sat looking out from her 
long lashes wickedly, enjoying her step¬ 
mother’s anxiety. She had no idea of the 
importance of the paper she held, nor 
dreamed of its purport; but, as she said, 
“ it seemed to be instinctive with her to 
desire to thwart every wish of her step¬ 
mother concerning her sister or herself;” 
and having heard Amy say she “ did not 
care,” it was her delight to hide the paper, 
and became absorbed in her book. At last 
they gave up the search, and when they 
were gone Zoe laughed maliciously to 
herself, thinking, “Fll see what the letter 
conld be, to cause madam’s smooth brow 
to wear such a frown.” "When she had 
finished reading it, she sprang to her feet, 
her face white with anger. 

“ The mean wretch! Clark Easton no 
more wrote that letter than I did; and Fll 
prove it to Amy, and thwart her evil plans 
to-night, or my name is not Zoe Langdon.” 

It was the work of a few minntes to 
change the simple schooldress for one 
more snitable for evening; then to brush 
out the bronze-brown h^r that fell far be¬ 
low her waist in waves of burnished gold, 
and tie it back with a scarlet ribbon. 
There was evidently no vanity in Zoe’s 
composition, judging from the business¬ 
like way in which she brushed the hair 
that made the little girl the envy of many 
a Washington belle. Ah, little Zoe! If 
you were as free from oAer passions as 
from envy, the mother who watches above 
yon might well be proud of her child. 

When she was dressed, she took the let¬ 
ter in her hmd, and then from her writing- 


desk several other rather dingy-looking 
scraps of paper, and ran rapidly down the 
stairs to the reception-room. • It was a 
brilliant scene, but Zoe’s eyes were accus¬ 
tomed to it, and ran rapidly from group to 
group. Amy was the centre of an admir¬ 
ing circle, and Mrs. Langdon stood not 
very far from the door, still receiving the 
late arrivals. ... 

“Who is that little sprite who looks as if 
she were just from elf-land ?’ said a young 
lady, who was leaning against one of the 
marble pillars, talking to a young officer. 

Captain Easton’s sad face brightened as 
the child came further into the room, and 
he exclaimed: 

“Why, it is my little friend Zoe! If 
yon will excuse me, I will see if i can do 
anything for her.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Langdon’s 
eyes opened wide with astonishment as 
Zoe passed her on the young officer’s arm, 
her brilliant face turned laughingly up to 
his. 

“A young clebutanteP’ said the gentle¬ 
man she was just then receiving. 

“ She does as she pleases,” said the lady, 
with an expressive shrug of her shoulders. 

Ont in the hall, whither she had led her 
companion after the circuit of the room, 
Zoe’s manner suddenly changed, and she 
faced Captain Easton with a dignity that 
would have Been amusing if it had hot 
been so earnest. 

“Eeail that,” she said, piaffing the letter 
in his hand, “ and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

He had not read more-than a dozen lines 
before his face told her as mnch as she 
wanted to know, before his exclamation: 

“Good heavens, Zoe! where did this 
come from?” 

Then she placed those other scraps in 
his hand, and said, “Look at these, now, 
and you will see where the letter came 
from; and you know best, perhaps, why 
you have such an enemy.” 

The scraps were the first attempts in 
copying Captain Easton’s handwriting, in 
the hand of Zee’s stepmother, blown from 
her window a few mornings previous. 

“Wait here a moment now,” said Zoe. 
“ I will see you again.” 

Back through the rooms she sped, with 
a saucy bow or smile for her numerous 
friends, until she reached her sister’s side. 

“Please excuse my sister a moment,” 
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snesaia to Amy’s partner; and the two 
went down the -long room together, win¬ 
ning mmy an admiring glance. 

Amy was almost wild with apprehennion, 
for her thoughts turned at once to her 
wild young brother at West Point. 

“ What ia it, Zoe ?” she queried, as they 
reached the hail. 

“Ask Clark Easton,’’ she said. And 
with a merry laugh, sprang up the stiirs, 
leaving the lovers alone together. 

That night when Amy came up to her 
room, she knelt beside the bed, and loc ked 
long and eamesUy at the face of her sleep¬ 
ing sister. In sleep it lost the old htter 
loi.k and mocking smile that had becime 
haJ.ituai to it, and was as purely childlike 
as when her mother left her good-by kiss 
upon it. 

Amy’s tears fell like rain above the un¬ 
conscious sleeper; and when little Zoe 
awoke next morning, she found only two 
tear-stained notes npon her pillow—one for 
her father, one for herself. Sweet Jmy 
was gone I fled from her father’s hous" as 
the wUe of Clark Easton, the man she 
loved. The note to Zoe was long and sor¬ 
rowful—teUing why and wherefore she 
had done this, and asking her sister to 
forgive her for leaving her alone. “ Hut 
you are stronger than I, and I cannot tear 
this.life any longer.’’ Clark was ordered 
to a distant frontier station, and Amy 
would go with him. 

The other note Zoe did not read.- It 
was a simple notification of her flight,tdat 
her father might know she had left his 
Louse honorably. 

Zoe did not shed a single tear, but thsre 
was a strange light in her eyes as she net 
her father in the hall that morning, s nd 
placed the note in his hand. He read it 
through -Without a trace of emotion in his 
face, then raised his hand toward heavm. 
But before the words escaped his lips, 
Zoe’s little hand sealed them. She did not 
speak a word, but as he looked in her eves 
the strong man trembled as with an ague 
and lifting her out of his way, passed into 
the room and locked the door. 

There was an insolent triumph in (he 
very sweep of Mrs. Langdon’s silk as she 
passed Zoe for weeks. If she had not suc¬ 
ceeded in making Amy unhappy in one 
way, she had in another, and driven l er 
almost an outcast from her father’s hou ie. 
She could have had no object in all l er 


mauoeuvres to prevent the marriage, but to 
make Amy miserable, whom she hated 
for her beauty, which was eclipsing her 
own. Senator Langdon had known noth¬ 
ing but what she told him, for the estrange¬ 
ment between him and his children was°so 
complete, that he scarcely ever spoke to 
them on any subject. While he was made 
to believe that his children were his ene¬ 
mies, they thought that he hardly knew of 
Uieir existence. So Mrs. Langdon'rejoiced 
in her success. 

Zoe said hut little, but very often when 
the brown lashes suddenly veiled her eyes, 
could Mrs. Langdon have seen the look 
hidden thereby, she might well have trem¬ 
bled. Zoe knew her power—knew that her 
father had an almost superstitious rever¬ 
ence for the promise he had made her 
dead mother concerning her, and knew that 
- whatever she did, she was safe from his 
active displeasure. Mrs. Langdon knew it, 
too, and it increased her dislike for the 
child, while mingled with it was a half- 
defined fear—a feeling that in some way 
Zoe was to be the means of harm to her. 
And beneath the careless exterior of this 
child of fifteen was an unfaltering purpose, 
which had grown to be the great aim of 
her life; that her hand should unveil the 
arch deceiver to her father’s eyes—should 
show him the serpent he had cherished in 
his bosom.. And the litUe brown fingers 
were gathering up evidence, link by link, 

that was to ellect her purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 

So the months drifted by. Zoe heard 
often from Amy, who was well and happy, 

so her mind was at rest about her. But 
she was greaUy troubled about her brother, 
who was, as we have said, at West Point 
Maturaily of a wild restless disposition, 
chafing against all rules and restraints, 
more than either of the others, during the 
past five years Howard had missed his 
mother’s control, and he had fared but ill 
since he was placed at school. His light¬ 
est faults were dwelt upon and magnmed 
by the woman who called herself his 
mother, so that they became almost crimes 
in his father’s eyes. In this his second 
year at the academy, he had.been twice 
threatened with dishonorable expulsion, 
and each time he was loaded with re¬ 
proaches and threats, until the naturally 
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tender heart of the boy was almost broken, 
and then he became hardened and reck¬ 
less. For weeks Zoe had heard no word 
from him, and her heart was heavy with 
.amdety. One Sunday evening she went 
up to her room for her hymn-book, just at 
dusk; she .was going to evening service 
with one of her young friends,, who await¬ 
ed her in the parlor. When she entered 
some one sprang up from the window, and 
Zoe started back in alarm. But the next 
moment Howard’s arms were around her, 
and his voice begging her to be calm, not 
to betray him. Eecovering her presence 
of mind in a moment, she drew, him to a 
seat; and fearing lest her prolonged ab¬ 
sence would be noticed, whispered, “ Be 
quiet, and wait,” and went down stairs 
again with a wildly throbbing heart, but 
calm face and voice. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Jeanie,” she said to her friend, “ but I 
have concluded not to go to church.” 

“ Housense, Zoe 1” said her stepmother. 
“I see no reason why you should not go.” 

“ I see no reason why I should go when 
I do not want to,” said the girl, contempt- 
nously, and followed her friend to the 
door. Then she went back to her room. 

“O HowardP’ she almost screamed.at 
sight of him; “ what ails you 

“Expelled, Zoe, at last,” was the an¬ 
swer, in a voice utteriy unlike the boy’s 
own. 

The fact was too terrible for words, and 
Zoe could only stand gazing at her brother, 
until he said, huskily: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t look at me 
that way, Zoe, bat tell me what I ntn m 
doF’ 

“ Come with me to papa, Howard,” said 
the girl, with the resolution of despcaatipn. 
“Tell him your story first, before she 
knows it, and he cannot condemn you so 
cruelly.” 

The boy raised his haggard face to his 
sister’s. 

“TeE him, Zpe? I tell yon, child,be- 
fore l would, go to my father with the story 
of my disgrace, after the way he has ttoat- 
ened me, I would put this pistol at my 
head arid blow out my worthless brains.” 

sflver-mounted pocket-pistol, 
pressed against the boy’s fevered bro.w, 
gleamed in the mopnE^t!, But Zoe’s firm 
hand was npoii it, and he resigned it list¬ 
lessly to her keeping. 


And whEe they stood in a painful stiE- 
ness, distinctly to the ears of both there 
came the sound , of a catEke tread in the 
hall outside, and the rustle of ,a traUing 
sUk. Zoe sprang to the door, her eyes 
blazing with passion, and threw it open; 
but oiEy the vrind. rustled the curtains of 
the window. 

“ The trail of the serpent is here, How¬ 
ard,” she said, picking up a lace handker¬ 
chief that lay at her feet. “And it is too 
- late for you to see our father first.” 

“ Give me the pistol, Zoe, and I wEl end 
all this trouble,” cried the boy. “Ihave 
sworn to kdE myseE rather than be dis¬ 
owned by my father.” 

Zoe fixed her clear brown eyes upon him. 

“ Howard—brother,” she said, “ do you 
not know ’tis only the coward who caEs 
death to his aid ? Are you—a man with 
all the world before- you, afraid to face 
that world? Even E. papa disowns you, 
you yet have your future in your own 
hands.” 

“I tell you, Zoe, I am not like you- I 
cannot bear trouble.” 

An^ then his voice died away, for dis¬ 
tinctly to the ears of both there came the 
sound of auother tread in the haE; this 
time a firm decided step, that paused at 
their door. 

*‘I wlE see him first, Howard,” g.m 
Zoe; and in another moment she stood 
face to face with her father. 

“ Go down stairs, Zoe,” he said, roughly, 
throwing the clinging hand from his 
shoulder “I will see your brother alone.” 

“ One word, papa,” she.pleaded; but he 
almost Efted. her aside, and entering the 
room, locked the door behind him. , 

Clasping her trembling hands together, 
sUE holding the pistol, Zoe crouched-by 
the side of the door, listening to the storm 
of, words that followed—Estening tiE her 
brain reeled and her heart grew sick, so 
weE she knew, the natures of the two. 
Presently a hand fell on her shoulder. 

“ O what is it, Zoe ?” asked the musical 
treacherous voice of her stepmother. “ I 
was so frightened! Tour father heard 
voices in your room. 1 tried to prevent 
his coming—” 

Zoe sprang up, her eyes blazing with al¬ 
most the fierceness, of insanity. 

.‘‘Don’t touch .me, woman,-, and dou‘t 
speak to me F’ she almost hissed; “or be¬ 
fore God I shaE be tempted to kUl you I J 
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wonder why I do not, as you stand there 
gloating orer yonr workP’ And the pis¬ 
tol in the girl’s hand clicked ominonsly. 
“But ho, death is too good for you. Xour 
fate Is better stili, and it is near at hand! 
Be still now, .and listen.” 'And'with- su¬ 
pernatural strength the small hand closed 
over the jewelled fingers, crushing the 
rings.into the fair white flesh, and hold¬ 
ing the woman there. They had not long 
to listen, for even then Judge Langdon’s 
hand was on the latch, and as the door 
opened his sneering voice was distinctly 
heard. ■ 

It is all very well to talk of killing your¬ 
self, hut young men of your stamp scarcely 
ever lise'to that. A life of beggary even 
is preferred.” 

"With a wild cry Zoe sprang past her 
father, but too late 1 The report of the 
pistol her brother had held in reserve rang 
through the hoirse, and the bright hand¬ 
some boy, with his tender blue eyes and 
golden hair so like his mother’s, his quick 
eager mind but yesterday so full of aspira¬ 
tions for tho future—^his loving impulsive 
heart, that even to the last throbbed with 
love for the father who so cruelly misun¬ 
derstood and wronged him—fell a lifeless 
corpse at that father’s feetl And his soul 
—the soul that was so “ pure and unspot¬ 
ted from the world” when his mother 
kissed her boy for the last time, was sent 
by his own rash hand to the judgment bar 
of God. 

“Who shall anst^r for this soul?” 
asked 2!oe, lifting her face in its awful icy 
calm from her dead brother to where 
stood the two, struck dumb with horror. 
Then she lifted her clasped hands to 
heaven. 

•I O God, I pray thee, if thou art the 
God our mother deemed thee, let thy judg¬ 
ment, swift and sure, fall upon the one 
moat gulltyP’ 

And with this prayer ringing in their 
ears, in that strange wild voice. Judge 
Langdon, stem and proud to the last, with 
bis guilty, cowering wife, left Zoe alone 
with her dead. 


CHAPTEE TL 

It was a strange household who lived in 
the stately Langdon mansion after that 
dreadful night. The senator himself, his 
friends all said, was strangely broken since 


the suicide of his son. The proud com¬ 
manding form was bent as with a grievous 
burden, the handsome face was heavily 
marked with care, and the abundant 
brown hair thickly sprinkled with gray. 
Only Zoe, who, in spite of his share in the 
tr^edy that was seared into brain and 
heart, yet loved and pitied her father, un¬ 
derstood that it was not that alone which 
was working such a change. She knew 
that his faith in the woman he had so 
loved was shaken to its foundations; that 
“rumor, with its thousand tongues,-” was 
whispering in his ears stories of her false¬ 
ness, so well proven that he could not 
doubt them. 

And though Zoe’s heart ached for him, 
yet she never faltered for one instant in 
her determination to unveil the whole vile 
life of the woman she so hated. Little by 
little-evidenceaccumalated in her hands, 
but her father knew that it was through 
her means, that most of it came to him. 
JToiselessly but surely as one of the Fates 
of old the mesh was woven, that was to 
lay Zoe’s enemy at her feet low in the dust 
of discovered shame and disgrace. She 
knew now what he did not know, that she 
was dragging hie good name with hers 
through the mire of an intrigue against 
the government—that it was on the point of 
being discovered, and that his reputation 
and even his .position as senator were tot¬ 
tering, only needing a breath to overthrow 
them. Patiently she waited for the last 
link to come into her hands, before she 
revealed the whole matter to her father. 

Thus passed away the year after How¬ 
ard’s death. Mrs. Langdon, still beauti¬ 
ful, and seemingly popular as ever, after a 
decent mourning period, still swept her 
trailed skirts and carried her diamonds 
through the halls at the “'White House” 
and her own beautiful rooms. Zoe did 
not go back to school again, and no one 
questioned her why or wherefore; All day 
long she glided through the gloomy house 
in her sable robes, like a haunting spirit, 
sending a thrill of dread tluough her 
stepmother’s heart whenever she had 
crossed her path. Zoe’s young mind, 
grown old in the bitter school of experience, 
and warped by passion and pain, bad come 
to look upon her revenge as a sacred duty. 
Will not this woman have her soul also 
to answer for in the great reckoxting day, 
should it be lost? 
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One eyenii^^. . anniyeis^tif^ o|r 
broker’s .death, theXwg^.pn n>^sl<^ii wasr* 
again a. hlazp of and the.. bjsaaUAd 
boatesa queen, of the U^oog,-a^geaibled: 
there. Zpe.was comipgi.^earijy. down the 
steps tQ the library, when a,8ervaAt, .a new 
hand not yet drilled by hjs injstre^a,. ae-; 
costed her. 

“Please, StisaZoe, will you tejlinewjiftre 
1 can find hirs. Latigdun? T hayg ai nptq-. 
here that the servant, said.needed-atten-. 
tioQ Immediately.’’ 

Zoe’s eyes sparkled, bat her manner 
was indlfCerent, asshe said, “ Give it to nje, 
Carson, I will deliver itf’ and;went on her. 
way slowly, until out of sight, thep.;sped: 
with rapid feet to her father’s study, door. 
Though Zoe had fallen greatly from her 
high ideas of honor, not even tp gratify 
the absorbing and dominant purpose; of 
her life, would she tamper with the sealed; 
missive; but she knew the hold hand¬ 
writing, and knew intuitively that this 
letter was the very link she needed to 
make the whole plot plain to her father; 
and so she.did not hesitate to lay it before 
him. Stung by jealousy and shame, he 
did not scruple to tear it open and read it, 
and as he read bis head drooped lower and 
lower until it rested on the Uble, while a 
groan of. agony burst from his lips, “Ru¬ 
ined I ruined! lostP’ 

“ No, papa,” saidZoe’s clear voice; “ not 
lost. It is not too late to expl^n all this 
away. 1 have taken care of thatP’ 

Judge Langdon looked up, his face that 
of an old old man, and as he met the great 
pitying eyes of the only child nowJeft- to 
him, he opened his arms, and the next 
moment father and child were sobbing 
together in a.close embrace. 

Long and. earnest waa their conversation; 
then JudgeXangdon. said.: 

“I can be.glad of, all this, nowlhatyour 
love is spared me, my child. Will you- tell 
Mrs. Langdon now, that I wish to see 
her?” A few minutes later Mrs. Langdon^ 
was considerably startled by the entrance 
upon the festive scene of a little sombre 
figure with floating brown hair, wJio. an¬ 
nounced to her gravely and distinctly.that 
her husband wished to see her. What 
transpired between the outraged husband 
and his guilty dishonored wife. Zoe never 
knew, but two weeks later the Langdon 
mansion was closed, and the family went 
hock to the old home at Hillside. Senator 


I<^gdM,.;thQ.ughj dfiepiyi ln.volvipdib|f.diSa. 
wife; in intdgue-asd “.lobbying;^! wa«,,ix^ 
conajderatioti.Qf the .extemis^in^. cikbo* 
6taDee9rwjt2t)Which;<2ae: hm^i kept thesau- 
thoriUes cognizant, aihxwedilo Tesigoyaudi 
with.a-hrokBu.heajctj.auji'nundiand healih 
irretrievably', shattered, he was- gladi ti>' 
return; to- the quiet-, of - hds; village ■ hoioib' 
Ho,clung. almoat-childishly.to ;Zoey whose- 
triumph; and. joy were inexpressible. But* 
wheii:eometimes she. was alone in therooa* 
thathad been, her mother^s, anddookedthp^ 
at.the portrait; over the. Tnant P l ^ t he angeb' 
eyes smuj^. to- reproach, herj and try to- 
win her; back; to softness and i geutleneaiu 
But:w.hen she looked at another ipietur&on^ 
the wall,: a brave handsomei.boyi ofiper* ‘ 
haps ten years,, with- hold flashing, bine 
eyes and sunny hair, his: arm . thrown ^ca¬ 
ressingly around his laughii^. elfio-of. a- 
sister, her heart would;growrhard,again, 
and her: Ups could; only, syllable,. “;J£y* 
brother I my murdered brother 

Judge Langdon came from WashingtMi 
with a bnming fever in his. veins that- 
brought him almost: down< to the river -of' 
death, and his delirium showed how^ all* ^ 
this trouble, affected hini. “I have boiae^ 
it—borne it, Zoe, until It has into-mp 

heart,”, he would say pitifully;^ buttmost- 
he talked of Howardand Annie,and.vritk- 
tears in bis softened black eyes would beg^- 
themJor forgiveness. 

At last there came a^hauge for the bet* 
ter. Mrs. Langdon had never even asked 
admittance to her husband’s room, and 
though Amy had been sent for and was 
there, her* own ill health precluded her 
affording Zoe any assistance, as she 
been so closely confined on the evening he 
was pronounced better, she left Amy jn 
the room and- ranoutfor a breath’of 
It was dusk, but, as- shepas8e<hoQt bf'^e 
gate, she distinctly- saw in the shrubbery 
the face of the man- with- whom her' stjyH 
mother’s name hud been disbenorabiycon¬ 
nected, Though-startled,' she pretepb]^ 
not to be aware of-his presence, but she 
knew at once its., meaning—knew^thatJiBr 
stepmother meant that, .nighit to..put;the 
finishing :touch to herjperfidy .by. anieloper^ 
ment with thi^.m^; andjshc; determliKd 
to foil her plans.. 

After sauntering leisurely] ahpah-iox a 
while, she iqet th&.;Old;fa!iniIyjphj^cu^iLaf 
the gate, aad^entered.th.e,house witiilbim. 
It was the work of-. buV.a few.momentfttd* 
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put Jlim in possession o£ the facts of the 
case, and ask bis aid. ■ He remained at the 
house that night, and at midnight was 
asleep on a lounge that opened out of the 
sick man’s room. Zoe, thoroughly wea¬ 
ried, had been betrayed into a light slum¬ 
ber, also, when she was aroused by a rat¬ 
tling among the medicine bottles on the 
stand by her father’s couch, and saw, 
standing by her father’s side, her step¬ 
mother, with her husband’s night draught 
in her bauds! Once before Zoe had no¬ 
ticed that the medicine looked peculiar, 
and following her unerring instinct, had 
thrown it out^ but she had not dreamed 
of a crime like this. Bememberlng, in the 
midst of her horror, that a sudden shock 
would be fatal to her father’s reason, if 
not to his life, she glided to the woman’s 
side, and while she imprisoned her with 
her arms, gaye the signal that brought the 
doctor to her side. In another moment 
she was a prisoner. She was not allowed 
a word, nor did she seem to desire to 
speak; the whole scene was too horrible 
forword^. And when the wretched wo¬ 
man was safely secured in Zoe’s mother’s 
room, as the safest piace, Zoe turned to 
look at her father, she found his eyes fixed 
upon her in a dull meaningless stare, that 
showed plainly reason had fled I And for 
the first time in her life, overcome by hor¬ 
ror and agony, Zoe fell fainting to the 
floor. •., 


When the gray light of morning looked 
in at the windows of that gloomy room 
where they had secured the' would-be 
murderess, and the first sunbeam lit up 
Annie Langdon’s fair sweet portrait on the 
wall, it also fell on the pale dead face of 
the woman who had supplanted her in her 
husband’s love. Dead! O fearful, yet just 
retribution 1 by her own hand, in the room 
where had gone out the saintlike spirit of 
the other, and where the murdered boy 
looked down at her with haunting blue 
eyes 1 ’ 

Judge Langdon did not die, but reason 
never returned to its throne, and he never 
knew all the sin of the woman he had 
loved so well. Amy and her husband, 
with their troop of merry children, live at 
Hillside. Zoe still clings with desperate 
love to the frail old man who has no life 
but in hers. She has asked and obtained 
pardon for the sin of her past life, if sin it 
could be called, and she looks with hope¬ 
ful eyes for the happiness in heaven that 
was never hers on earth. A brooding sad¬ 
ness never leaves her eyes, beeause of the 
young spirit sent so rashly to its Maker’s 
presenee; but ean she help the hope that 
“ God, pitying, forgave?” 

And this is one woman’s work, and its 
retribution! For is it not written, “With 
what measure-ye mete it shall be measured 
unto you,” and “ Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Ijord 1” 
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ONLY A WOMAN. 

Oliver, Marie 
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OHIiT A wn wAV 

By watttt'. OUTEB, 


“ Comb, Btjssie! Xoar fattier will be bnn. 
giy enongh when he comes into dinner, so I 
want you to take this basket, and run ont 
and pick a few peas, before the sun gets very 
high. Here’s your bonnet, and the big um- 
breiia to shade yon. Come, child, hnrry 
along; for if you don’t move faster it will be 
noon before yon get out.” 

" U mother! I am so tired of this wear 
and tear of farm-life. It is nothing but one 
thing over and over.” And the little sun- 
bonnet was tied on with a jerk, as Bessie 
reached out a nervous hand for the basket 

The good mother sighed softly. 

“ I wish things could be diCferent for your 
sake, Bessie; or else that you would accept 
them just as they are. Ton have a great 
many blessings to be thankful for, if you only 
thought so. Tet ever since you came home 
from boarding-school, it has been nothing 
hut fret, fret Yon don’t know how yon 
worry me, child.” 

“ TVell, mother, all the girls lived differ¬ 
ently from what we do. They had nice 


dresses and bits of ribbon. Had beans, and 
were stylish. Went to parties, and all that 
sort of thing, while I was a mere nobody. 
I’m sure I’m not bad-looking; yet no one 
ever cares to pet me as they did LeUa Mor¬ 
ton, my roommate at school” And a fierce 
throw sent the big basket rolling over the 
porch floor into the garden beyond, followed 
by the umbrella, as Bessie, her pretty face ail 
in a frown, stood leaning against the table 
where the goodly week’s ironing lay. 

Mis. Warner looked up reproachfully. 

“ Bessie 1 what does make you so peevish ? 
I’m almost out of patience with you, so I 
shall have to scold. Now, I want those peas 
directly, for this afternoon our fair com¬ 
mences, and we must have dinner early. 
So put on your bonnet, and go do as I tell 
you. Start this moment, Bessie; for after 
you get that done, I want yon to take little 
Katie out into the summer-house, where it 
is cool, and amuse her until dinner is ready. 
Come, child! I’m in earnest now.” 

So, with a pout and fling, Bessie went 
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after the basket; and with the big umbrella 
perched over her head, knelt down beside 
the fragrant pea-vines, and slowly began her 
task, with a pearly tear ia each brown eye. 

She was the eldest child of a family of six. 
Just eighteen, and boasting of a pretty face 
and small dimpled hands, even if they were 
browned by exposure to the wear and tear 
of farm-life. 

For thepasttwc years she had been finish¬ 
ing her education at a distant boarding- 
school, and since her arrival home had never 
ceased to mourn over her seemingly hard 
lot, much to her good parents’ sorrow. 

She had caught a glimpse of another 
world, as it were, while there. Had discov¬ 
ered the way in which wealthy people live. 
Had heard the stories of chatteriug, proud, 
self-conceited schoolgirls, and the knowledge 
of their joys was just enough to render her 
dissatisfied with her own lot. 

Then they had dressed diflerently; wore 
brighter colors; had a score of intimate 
friends, and boasted of many a conquest, 
which made the eyes of little Bessie Warner 
fill with envy; just as they meant they 
should. 

So she thought it all over as she sat among 
the pea-vines, slowly filling the basket, and 
the frown on her face deepened. 

“I think,” the said, “ if I could only do 
some good in the world I would then be con¬ 
tent. If I could only have the assurance 
that I had made somebody’s life happier, I 
would not care at all about rich dresses, or 
conquests to boast o£ I believe that there 
is some good in me, after alL I know I think 
deeply. Ellis Percy once told me he knew I 
was destined for something great; but per¬ 
haps he only was imposing upon my credu¬ 
lity, after all.” And a perfect shadow of vain 
wonderiugs stole over the girlish face bend¬ 
ing over the innocent pea-vines. 

“ I wish I could do something,” she add¬ 
ed, as no thought occurred to her. “I want 
to be just like other girls, but somehow I 
fail, let me try ever so hard. There! Mabel 
is coming to look for me. I suppose mother 
thinks I ought to have these finished by this 
time. She has no idea how hot the snn is. 
Test yes! I’m coming.” And hastily gath¬ 
ering up her basket and umbrella, Bessie 
hurriedly obeyed the call of her rosy-cheeked 
sister, standing, in the glory of fifteen snm- 
mers, just beside the old apple tree, where, 
in their youthful days, they had had their 
swing and baby-house. 


As usual, Mabel was full of talk and news. 

“0 Bessie! why can’t you hurry? Every¬ 
body is talking of our fair, and almost break¬ 
ing their necks to get ready, and you are not 
dressed at all, and me as slow as an owl. 
Come! mother wants those peas, so the boys 
can shell them; and O Bessie! we are to 
have a post-office at our fair, and the girls 
declare you must accept the position of post¬ 
mistress. I have written severai letters, and 
mother says you had better write a few, for 
such a thing draws people like hot-cakes. If 
you say you will, I will take care of Katie a 
while, so she wont bother you. Come, Bes¬ 
sie, say yes. please.” 

But there was no answer; and Mabel 
could no longer brook the seeming stupidity. 
She spoke out angrily: 

“ What a dolt you are, Bessie! No more 
like me than an owl. I wish you were more 
like other girls 1 But I have something to 
tell you that will start you, I guess. Ellis 
Percy was seen drinking in old Squire Simp¬ 
son’s barshop last night, and when he went 
home he was obliged to claim assistance. 
What do you think of that?” 

The roughly broken news had the desired 
efiect. Bessie started quickly. A burning 
crimson swept over her pale cheek, and 
crept up into the masses of hair lying over 
her forehead. 

“Isn’t that a false report,Mabel? He has 
always seemed the soul of honor. Who saw 
him?” 

“ I don’t know. Edith Green told me of 
it. But what is it to you ? He never comes 
here, so why should you care? Are you 
much acquainted with him?” 

“ No, not much.” 

Ellis Percy had settled for a while in their 
village, and at a picnic he had had an intro¬ 
duction to timid Bessie Warner. After that 
there had been a few friendly walks by the 
river side, a few remarks about the unknown 
future, a slight token of friendship, such as a 
withered rose, or a tiny ribbon from her 
braids of hair; and then be had passed on to 
some one more enchanting, leaving her to 
go on in the same old way. 

Mabel did not know this. Bessie was not 
one to tell of her hopes or disappointments. 
So the news struck a deeper blow than the 
younger sister was aware; and even if she 
had known, perhaps she would have laughed 
at the wound. For Mabel could boast of no 
sentimentality, while Bessie was always 
dreaming. 
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Yet the latter said no more. She thought 
that if the story was true, she already saw a 
way to save him; so, giving the basket of un- 
shelied peas to her brothers, calling impa¬ 
tiently for them, and leaving the charge of 
little Katie to her sister, she ran np to her 
room, and taking down her writing-desk, 
bent with crimson cheeks over a long close¬ 
ly-worded letter, designed to find its way 
through the fair’s “post-office” into the 
bands of her wayward friend Ellis Percy. 

This being done, she dressed herself quiet¬ 
ly, ate her dinner, and accompanied by 
ilabel went down to the village Town Hall, 
where the little fair was to he opened at 
three o’clock precisely. 

Once there, llabel stopped to talk, but 
Bessie made her way throi^h the crowd, 
and when once inside the blue curtain part¬ 
ing offiher little recess, she looked out of the 
narrow window soberly, as if her thoughts 
were not upon the piles of letters before her, 
or upon the loaded tables beside her, bnt 
elsewhere, known only to herself. 

But the story of Ellis Percy’s disgrace had 
rapidly spread. All about her Bessie could 
hear busy tongues wagging, and see heads 
shaken gravely, because “he was so nice,” 
and it was “ such a pity;” and all the while 
her cheeks burned painfully, and her eyes 
grew darker, as she watched the crowds 
surging in at the door. 

She knew he would come to the fair, for 
he was generous and obliging, and would no 
doubt try to help the cause along. So she 
waited, and finally he came. 

Pushing up to the narrow window, he 
thrust his handsome head beneath the blue 
curtain, with a merry smile, poorly accord¬ 
ing with Iqs haggard eyes and pale cheeks, as 
he carelessly dropped a bright crisp ten-cent 
piece into Bessie’s outstretched hand, nn- 
mindfulof the curious glances bent upon 
him. 

“Grood afternoon. Miss 'Warner. Are 
there any letters for me?” 

Poor Bessie started nervously. She fin¬ 
gered the snowy pile eagerly, then at last 
laid within his extended palm the letter she 
herself had written, and drew back to see if 
he would read it there. But he did not. He 
only dropped it into his pocket, and went 
away, till she lost sight of him in the crowd. 

So the afternoon wore on. Bessie had 
been home to help her mother get tea, leav¬ 
ing hlabel to take her place for the time be¬ 
ing; then in the pleasant evening she went 


back and told Mabel she was ready to com¬ 
mence her duties once more. The young 
girl jumped up eagerly. 

“O Bessie! EllisPercy.has been loitering 
round this window for an half hour, Iknow; 
and what he wants is more than I can tell, 
as he hasn’t asked for any letters. Perhaps 
he has been drinking! O Bessie! what if 
he has ? He may follow ns home f’ 

Bessie’s cheeks burnt sadly. 

“ Monsense, Mabel! Don’t let your imag¬ 
ination run away With your good sense. The 
fair is open to every one, and every one has 
a right to stand as long as they please, wher¬ 
ever they wish to. So let me come here 
now.” 

Mabel went out slowly. She was not quite 
satisfied; yet sUll there had been a little rea¬ 
son in what her sister had said. The fair 
was open to every one; so she ran gayly 
away, and the moment she had gone the blue 
curtain was again lifted, and this time, Bes¬ 
sie was confronted by Ellis Percy. At first 
neither spoke; then Ellis, stepping up to 
where the young girl sat, held out his white 
shapely hand as be smiled a sad smile. 

“ Miss Bessie, I am going away this even¬ 
ing in the nine o’clock train; and as I shall 
probably be gone a long time, I have come 
to say good-by; that is, if I am not intruding 
here.” ’ 

“Going away?” And into the broad palm, 
four little trembling fingers stole, as the 
young girl rose suddenly. 

“ Yes,”—Ellis tried to laugh indiSerently.. 
“I got a letter from this little office this 
temoon; a letter which advised me to go 
abroad and make a man of myself. Por,” 
he added, a red flush of shame mounting to 
his forehead, “ every one knows I have been 
rather wicked of late. Yet this little letter 
has come like a dove of peace, and I am go¬ 
ing to follow its advice to the very line. I 
know not who the writer is, bnt it must be a 
whole-souled woman! None other would 
have taken pains to warn such a wretch as 1. 
And for it I shall bless her all the days of my 
life.” 

“ O! I am so giad P’ And out went both 
of Bessie’s bands in her eagerness. “I knew 
there was something noble in you.” Then 
she stopped. Both fhces turned very white. 
Ellis drew back. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “ you wrote that letter!” 

But Bessie only tried to hide her face in 
both hands. She had meant to keep her se¬ 
cret; and now, in her compassion, she had 
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made it all known. Wbat could be think of 
her? He was so much older than sbel. 

But Ellis thought nothing of that. He 
knew that he was standing in the presence 
of the only woman, beside his mother, who 
had ever manifested an interest as to his 
eternal welfare, and to him, it seemed as if 
he was not worthy to touch, even the hem 
of the spotless garment she wore. So he 
looked at her, as she stood there with droop¬ 
ing head, asifsh^ and not^^ was the guilty 
one, then he went nearer. 

“Bessie,’* he said, “I shall be gone until I 
make a man of myself, if I am gone years. 
And during that time, I shall never cease to 
bless you. But will you not occasionally as 
a fnend, write me one little line? It will 
seem so good to hear from home.” 

Then Bessie put down her blushes, and 
looked up in her untainted womanhood. 

“Ellis,” she smd, “you shall always be 
sure of my best friendship, but 1 cannot write 
to you* Please don’t ask me. I have a rea¬ 
son, but it is not best you, or any other, 
should ever know. Still, in the day you be¬ 
come a man, I shall hope to meet you.” 

“And 1 will come back to you, Bessie, on 
that day,” he said, passionately. “ Good-by. 
May God bless you, even if he does not see 
fit to bless me. I wont ask you to write.” 

So they shook hands.- He went away qui¬ 
etly, and she returned to her task just as if 
that parting had been no unusual occurrence, 
and there had been no heartache about iL 

Then, after the fair had drawn to a close, 
people began to wonder what had become 
of Ellis Percy. Little Mabel Warner said 
she hadn’t a doubt but what he had com¬ 
mitted suicide. Others declared he must 
have ran away to escape the payments of his 
contracted debts, if he had auy. But Bessie 
kept her owu secret, well and jealously, so 
ibat no one ever mistrusted that a woman’s 
hand, small and slender, had been the means 
of sending forth a poor soul to be clothed 
anew as a firm, honest man once more. 

At first Bessie was half sorry she had re¬ 
fused to correspond. As the weeks slipped 
by she began to wonder what he was doing, 
and how he was getting along in his new 
sphere. A desire to see him, to hear him 
speak, possessed her. She fell to dreamiog, 
and wondered if, when the time came, he 
would come back and marry her, as all he¬ 
roes did In the many story books she had 
read. Then her cheeks began to turn pale. 
Her reveries became more frequent. She 


thought on, till her mother began to ques¬ 
tion her, and Mabel to laugh slyly. Then 
she gave it all up to a wiser Hand than hers, 
and lived on. 

Still she could not help hoping that, after 
all, she had been of some use in the world. 
Had done a little good, even if she was small, 
and only a woman. So, now that she had 
showered so much lustre around some one’s 
life-path, she was content to do whatever 
God willed her to do. 

Mrs. Warner, her mother, tried to make 
everything pleasant for her. If she expressed 
a wish for a new dress, or a bit of ribbon, 
she gave it to her. If she wanted money to 
visit a friend, or to gratify her taste in litera¬ 
ture, her father placed it immediately within 
her hand, and bade her enjoy, and please 
herself; while when the long hot summer 
days came, she was no longer sent out to 
work among the pea-vines, or weed the lit¬ 
tle garden. The boys did that; and Mabel 
ran on the long errands, till Bessie began to 
wonder why it was they were all so kind to 
her, and to realize that her foolish heart had 
been given into the keeping of Ellis Percy, 
long before that night on which he told her 
she was a whole-souled woman, and he 
should never cease to bless her. 

But it was too late'to promise to give him 
that Utile line from home which he had asked 
for. Days had lengthened into weeks, weeks 
into months, and months into years, until 
four had gone by, and Bessie was told she 
could not live to see the roses fade. 

Consumption had laid its hand upou her. 
It was useless to mourn, or to ask to be al¬ 
lowed to longer wait. Her allotted time had 
spent itself, so one fair morning Bessie grew 
tired, and turning her head among her snowy 
pillowsj slept. * 

There was great grief in the farmhouse 
when a woman’s lamp of life went out. 
There was a great deal of rushing frantically 
about. A heavy treading to and fro, and 
then they took up the still form one pleasant 
morning, and mournfully wound over the 
hill to the city of the dead. 

There were many mourners, but none so 
sincere as a tall noble-browed man, bending 
over the coffin lying upon its black pall just 
underneath the willows hanging above the 
open grave. 

There was a world of reverence shining 
out of his tearless eyes. His head was bared. 
A single white rosebud nestled in his button¬ 
hole. This he took, and bending over the 
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silent sleeper, laid it among her tresses ten¬ 
derly. 

Then be rose np with the rest, and looked 
on while they laid her away. After the last 
sod was replaced, the last mourner gone, he 
went back and knelt down at its head, nn- 
mindful of the old sexton leaning on his well- 
worn spade. His lips trembled, but if he 
spoke, no word was heard. It was utter si¬ 
lence in the quiet churchyard. Then he got 
up and went away, not knowing that he was 
observed, or that the old sexton had recog¬ 
nized him as EUis Percy the wanderer. But 


he had kept his \rord. A woman’s hand 
only, bad changed the whole current of his 
being; and now that he was indeed a man, 
he had come back to find—what? only a 
lair, sweet, cold, dead face hidden forever, 
and a tiny shaft of white marble at the dear 
innocent head. 

The cherished dream of his life must for¬ 
ever remain unfulfilled; and so he went his 
way into the world once more, bearing the 
recollection of one who had been all the 
world to him, while to others she had simply 
been *‘only a woman." 
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OUR CAT. 

BY DU. DITSON. 


It might ho supposed, by our young renders, 
tliat a great deal could not bo said about tho 
ca/,' but such is not the case. Tales of its 
anccllonuto disposition, its sagacity, its neat- 
iH'ss, its patience, might be multiplied; while 
the reverence with whicli it has been regarded 
ill some countries, aud the superstitious fear 
with which it has been looked upon in otiiers, 
actually border tho realms ol the marvellous 
and elicit our wonder and surpi'tsc. 

Tho origin of the domestic cat has not been 
ascertained. Some believe it to be from the 
wild cat, id;//.'? but there are so many 

reasons why this siiouid not be so tbeloanied 
in these matters liave mostly abandoned lliat 
idea. I inlglit say that the objections rest 
principally upon the fact, that it is always 
imicii smaller than tlio wild cat; whereas, 
according to the usual laws of domestication, 
it should be larger if derived fiom that source. 
Then again, those of the doincsUcatcd race 
forced into the wild slate have had progeny 
tliat did not indicate any “tendency to rettjni 
to the type afthe true wild cat.” 

Anotlier opinion lias been entertained by 
naturalists, which is, that our houseliold pet 
was derived from the Ftlh mantc.uUtld, or 
gloved catofNortli Africa, a species discovered 
by lluppoll; but tlic learned pdeontologist, 
Owen, has decided to the contrary by sl\o\v- 
ing that llic teeth din'erhi an essential degree. 
TIjc ideas of tlie distinguished Mr. Darwin, 
on this subject, I am unable to gire here. 

Our word cat probably comes from the 
^Laliii c«/hs; and this last, I tliink, w.as de¬ 
rived from the Arabic. If this supposition bo 
correct, it may load ns into the Orient for 
llic birthplace of onr little feline friend. Wc 
know, at least, that at a very remote jicriod, 
the cat was regarded in Egypt with a respect 
tliat amounted almost to adoration; not 
merely for the animal per se, liowever, but as 
tlie representative of a principle or q\mUty, 
found not elsewhere, but which must have 
come from tlie suineine Osiris. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago I descend¬ 
ed, v?Uh Kev. Mr. Eames and lady of Vrovi- 
dence. Into one of those deep, dusty, iindcr- 
groand ca/-acombs wliicli border the Nile; 
but our principal discoveries were piles of 


brokcMi pots and tainted rags aud one single 
cartlien jar coutauiing au ibis. Mrs. E;\me5 
adduMl tho latter to her ample collection, but 
I believe both wore lost on tho way liome. 
No cat w.as moused out of the mass of rub¬ 
bish—the (lust of ages covered, us with a 
sacred shroud, that which young Egypt, in 
ancient days, had fondled and caicssed. 
Tho goddess Sleep had folded in her'gentle 
arms, perchance for .an eternal night, that 
which, from its wakeful, watchful mood in 
the hours of the stars, had once been dedi¬ 
cated to tlie mooli. 

Iicgarding the cat in Erltain in early time!?, 
there is curious evidence of its great rarity 
and value, in a Wdsli Jaw quoted by Pennant 
—“alaw of the reign of IIowcl the Good, 
who died in 933 A. D.—fiNing the Jirices of 
cats according to tlieir ago and qualities, bc- 
giuuing with a price for a kitten bcfoj’o it 
could sec, and enacting that if any one stole 
or killed the cat tliat guarded tlio prince’s 
granary, be was to forfeit a mill; ewe, its 
fiecce aud lamb; or as mttcli wheat as when 
poured on tlie cat suspended hy its tail, tliO 
head touching tho floor, would form a heap 
high enough to cover the tip of tho tall.” 

The Chineso cat brings an involuntary 
smile to tbo lips of the clsildron of tlic Occi¬ 
dent, because of its pendulous cars, while its 
remarkably soft glossy fur wins at once their 
favor. 

Tho Angora cats, which 1 have seen sitting 
0)1 Ihecouiiters of several of the glove and 
fancy-good shops of Paris, were large, beauti¬ 
ful and gentle, though wliat I am about to 
state may seem to contradict tho last assertion. 
I was, for a long time, in the lialiit of dining 
At .a corlaiu hour .at a restaurant in the Kuo 
Vivienne where there was one of these 
Angora cats. One day he attracted my 
notice by coming .and sitting in a ebair very 
near me. I paid him consider.able attention, 
and ever after tliat, though I never saw him 
sitting near any one else, he came in the 
chair nearest to me that happened to bo 
vacant, lie seemed to wail for me, and single 
me out among the hundreds wlio came .and 
went. One afternoon, tho cliair next to mine 
being occupied, he took the one on the oppo- 
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site side of the table. Beneath the table I 
playfully oxtenilcd my hand, but ho so sud¬ 
denly seiiiod It and I so snddeidy u’itlidre^v it 
that the back of it along its wliolc extent was 
deeply cut as if with a sharp knife, lie 
seemed much mortllied by his mistake, went 
away and came no more, 

1 know of an instance in the country where 
an American cat liad two kit'ens, one wliilo 
and one black. Tlic white one being con¬ 
sidered tljopretliesl, was mncii more caressed 
than the oilier; but it was given to a farmer’s 
wife who wanted it, and who lived about a 
mile distant. Soon tlie black kitten was 
missing; and not long after the mother came 
bringing in her inoutli the wliite one and laid 
it at the feet of its former mistress. Tlio 
motlicr had, indeed, carried olf the black one 
and exchanged it for the other; seeming to 
understand the dllference in the appreciation 
wliich tlie family liad exhibited. 

Like dogs, cats are jealous of attention pahl 
to anotlior of their species; thoiigli they have 
a dlllercnt way of sliowing it. 1 once liad a 
cat so old she bad cc.asod to purr. A kitten 
accidentally came to the house who purred 
most vigoi’onsly. The old cat disaiipeared 
and did not return for three days—when tlio 
little one liad departed—and tlien made great 
ellbils to purr, herself, though she succeeded 
very indilfereiUly. 

It is somewliat strange that cats have been 
objects of superstition in many countries, 
though it is more tlian probable that commou 
origiJi may be credited for it all. In Italy, in 
llie elcveiitli centiu^, there was a society 
called Patarini. They met in their synagogues 
at the first watch of night, and having care¬ 
fully closed all i\io windows ami doors, waited 
in silence till, it is said—though it may have 
been gravely reported to hiulesrjue them—a 
black cat of extraonlinary bigness descended 
among them by a rope. Tins animal tlioy 
then kissed; and putting out the lights, com- 
milteil all manner of excesses. 

In the UdUiu'm Anilqmii is a list of tlio 
“errors of the Waldenses,” taken from an 
Englisii manuscript, in whicii occurs tlie 
statement that those fanatics worshipped the 
devil who appeared to them in the form of a 
cat. 

In 12:12 and 1233, the Popo Gregory IX, 
issued two bulls against a sect in llie norlliof 
Germany, known as Stedingers. Tlicy had 
assumed an imlei>endence wliich he did not 
like, and hence ho commenced a crusade 
against them. Among other things he 


charged thorn with having a toad to kiss 
when a novice was introduced, and that, after 
a banquet which followed other revolljug 
ceremonies, there stepped out of a statue in 
the place of meeting an enormous black cat, 
which was to receive also the salutation of.% 
kiss in a very indecent manner. 

In 1307, there were the most infamous 
charges possible made against the Knigijt 
Templars. Among others, it was stated tliat, 
“despite of tlie Saviour, they sometimes 
worshipped a cat.” 

At tl)c witches Sabbath, which seems to 
have been an invention of the clergy, tlioro 
were among many grotesque, ludicrous ami 
vulgar scenes, one where all danced back to 
back, eacli one having a cat fastened to Uie 
tail of Ills shirt. 

Ill our own daj', some people prophesy 
rainy weather from a cat washing its face. 
On board ship, also, the sailors jirediet a 
storm fi’om tlio frolics of a cat, while one 
mewing dolefully on the housetop is supposed 
to portend death or disaster. Tlie greatest 
injustice has indeed almost always been done 
poor T’abby, and Bnnbii Is partly to blame fn* 
a continuation of a nialevoleut disposition 
towards this domestic animal. 

Biifibn enterlafned the opinion tliat Uio 
feline race was incapable of any afi’ection; 
ngaiiist this I must enter a protest, for I wish 
now to speak of my own pussy Thomas, 
recently deceased—“ our cat.” 

Tliomas was large, nearly all black with 
the excejition of a pure white breast (Indica¬ 
tive, it would seem, of purity within), and 
two white paws. Ills head was large mid 
finely shaped; and his eyes were peculiarly 
mild, and with such a tender cxju’cssiou—in 
true keeping with his gentle disposition—one 
felt the same sadness in looking at lliein one 
(loos in gazing into the eyes of a gazelle, lie ^ 
hardly ever mewed, even when hungry, but 
ho would sit by, and look at us till we diviiu-d 
his wants; or, ho woiih) lead the w.ay to tlie 
cake closet, or entice some one by his winning 
ways to go with him into tlie garden in 
search of some one of the family who might 
bo missing. lie was taken ill, and one morn¬ 
ing when I let him up from the cellar, he 
gave two such slow, low, jilaintive mews, 
that the very recollection of them brings tears 
to my eyes. lie was ill, very ill, and he ofieii 
came, when he knew I was seated with my 
hook for tlio evening, and asked me to hold 
him. Thus I indulged him till the disease in 
his mouth became ofleusive, and I was 
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obl’e(^<I to putliim down from my lap. He 
nevLM’came a^ijaiii, but placed bimsolf under 
tlic sofa wlieic ho could see us all—his largo 
bf'aulii'ul eyes turned often towards us witli 
such a melancholy expiesslon, pleading as it 
were for help, that our hearts were orteii 
most icitdcvly towelled. Once I Nvent to him 
and found that a largo tear had rolled down 
his cheek. TIio iio.Kt day he went away to 
die. Wc never saw him more, but I could 


not blit ask myself if the of so gentle, 
loving, docl'e a creature could be aniiibi- 
latod. Tliorc is no such thing as deaths 
say the philosopliers; and I am prepaicd to 
believe—to believe that the all*wi>e I'athcr 
will not quench in the hereafter that wlilch, 
as a beautiful creation, has aided In the illus¬ 
tration of tills life, ami served to mark along 
the sands of time the footprints of his power, 
benevolence and wisdom. 
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